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Some Important Miscellaneous Books. 
An American Engineer in China 


By WILLIAM BARCLAY PARSONS. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. 




















A record of personal experience and observation. Mr. Parsons is well known as an engineer, and it was because of 
his high rank in his profession that he was selected to head the party of American engineers who were to open up the inte- 
rior of China to American trade. The book grew out of his experiences in that land of paradoxes. His party made their 
way into and through parts of China practically unknown to white men. 


cured an exact knowledge of the country, its people and its availability for American enterprise. 


He accomplished more than discovery; he se- 
Many photographs illu- 


mine the text of the work. 





The Great Boer War 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


««One of the most important, because one of the most candid and straightforward, comments on the great Boer 
war.’’— Army and Navy Register. 

‘* To the strict impartiality of the historian he adds the warmth of a novelist’s imagination, and the result is a book 
which will be read with the keenest pleasure for long days to come.’’—-London Daily Telegraph. 


The Awakening of the East 


By PIERRE LEROY BEAULIEU. 


Under the divisions Siberia, China, and Japan, the author has traced the development of Asia from their golden age of 


With an Introduction by Henry Norman. Cloth, 12m, $1.50. 


long ago dowr. to the modern present. He treats comprehensively the evolution of Japan, the astonishing development 
of Russia in Siberia, and the changes in China. ‘Altogether, 
book by an author who gathers without prejudice his facts at first hand.’”’ 


The Trust Problem. ‘The Gavel and the Mace. 


%”? 


says the Nation, <‘this is a very timely and very able 











By ¥.W. FENKS, Pb. D. 


«‘The most instructive contribution that has thus far been 
made to the discussions of the trust problem, It is singularly 
free from dogmatism and apriorism, and every page is informed 
with a strong economic philosophy.’?—Prof. Miller in the 
Journal of Political Economy. 


Third edition, cloth, $17.00 net. 


By Hon. FRANK W. HACKETT. 
‘« The first book on the subject we have ever read with 
| pleasure.”’—New York Mail and Express. 

««Mr. Hackett’s book not only bubbles over with 
humor, but it has more than humor; it is pervaded with good 
sense and a good spirit, and it contains an excellent com- 
pendium of parliamentary law.’’ 

—Joun D. Lone, Secretary of the Navy. 


Cloth, r2mo, $1.25. 
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Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEBB’S 
Boarding: and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 


MABYLAND, Baltimore, 12% and 124 W. Franklin 8t. 
DGE WORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls—88th year wi'l begin September 
27,1900. Mrs. H. P. Lzrgsver, Principal. 
Miss F. D. HonTLEY, Associate Principal. 








MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
y wri 5° SCT eT Y S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
of School, Miss ie ron pai aye Ge aes 


Massacuvusetts, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
SaMUEL C. BENNETT. 








NEw York, Utica. 
‘HE BALLIOL SCHOOL. 
ormerty Mrs. Piatt’s School.) 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Full preparation 
for entrance into all the leading colleges. Every ad- 
vantage of thorough work for girls not intending to go 
to coilege. Careful training to secure speaking know- 
ledge of French and German. Good music, both for 
those who take lessons and those who do not, a special 
feature of the school. — building, lighted on al 
four sides. Skylighted studio. New and fuily —- 
gymnasium. iketball field and tennis court on 
school grounds. Open country and golf links within 15 
minutes of the school, 

fleads { LovIsE SHEFFIELD BROWNELL, A.B., Ph.D. 
Evita RockWkELL ne A.B. 
For year book and particulars, address Sec’y of school. 





Onto, Cincinnati, 2643 Belleyue Ave., Mt. Auburn. 
ISS LUPTON'S SCHOOL PRE- 
pares for college. Its pupils have taken degrees 
during recent years at Vassar College and at the Cin- 
cinnatiand Chicago Universities A few boarding pupils 
are received and may enter now for the February term. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 
MISS JONES, SUCCESSORS TO MRS, COME- 
GYS AND MISS BELL. Boarprne anp Day SCHOOL 
For GrrLs. For circulars, address Miss C.S. JonEs. 


TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
4 School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opened Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St , Phila., Pa. 


TSS REYNOLDS’ School, 66 W. 45th 
St., New York —Special students admitted to reg- 
ular classes. A few young girls received intothe family. 


Royal Victoria College, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 


A residential College for the Women Students of 
McGill University. For conditions of entrance, scholar- 
ships, courses, degrees, terms of residence, and other 
particulars, address THE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 
Jollege, Montreal. 











CONCORD SCHOOL, 
CONCORD, MASS. 


A School for Boys. es attention given to college 
preparatory work. Address 
Tuomas H. EckFELpT, Head Master. 


Rogers Hall School 


Por girls of all ages. Endowed. 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin,, Lowell, Mass. 
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Cortina’s Method (complete) 





French, S) » ete 20 Lessons, $1.50 
Awa First Prize Columbian Erposition. 
French Samp! 30¢. 


PHONOGRAPH {10 ¥rordseny langyage,g10 


Circulars, etc., on cation 
Cat. of other text and intported Spent 
R.D. W. 


ish Books. 
. Cortina Academy of Languages, 34th St., N.Y 














Teachers, ete. 


ARVARD COLLEGE.—Preparation 
by experienced tutor. M. LEN. Kina, A.B. (Har- 
vard), 1158 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. Telephone. 


Cae. S W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


Pi? THUR BUMSTEAD, Ph.D.\ Yale), 
Private Tutor, 1015 Lexington Ave., New York. 











School Agencies. 


WE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 
Everetr O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent. Bld., Minneapolis 
533 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 25 ke St., Toronto. 
878 Wabash Ave., rg a 525 Stime’n Bk. Ls Angeles 
420 Parrot Building, San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 

81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells Schoo! Property. 
Haran P. Frenou, Proprietor. 








CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency, 
Recommends best schools, tutors, governesses. 
Huyssoon & ROCKWELL, Mers., 3 E 14th St., N. Y. 








STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH 
by L. C:Boname, 258 S.16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A carefully graded series for preparatory schools, 
combining thorough ye f of the language with er 
tice in conversation. Part J. (60 cts.) and Part I/. (90 
cts.) for primary and intermediate es, contain sub- 
ject-matter adapted to the minds of young pupils. Part 
TIT, ($1.00, irregular verbs, idioms, syntax and exer- 
admission to college. 
Part IV., He Pronunciation (35 cts.), is a 
concise and comprehensive treatise for advanced 
grades, high schools and colleges. 


A Novel of the American Colony in Paris, 


A New Race Diplomatist. 


a | JENNIE BULLARD WATERRURY. With five 
llustrations by Edouard Cucuel. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RARE PRINTS, 

XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., 

1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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And others interested, are invited to consider the advantages offered by the Nation as an 
advertising medium. There are probably few weekly periodicals whose columns offer so 
favorable an opportunity for reaching an audience interested in educational matters. In 
its special field of political and literary criticism the Nation is unlike any other periodical. 
American or foreign, Going, as it does, to all the principal libraries, reading-rooms, an 

clubs, and into thousands of the best homes, addressed to the intelligence of the country, 
the Nation finds its readers able and anxious to secure for their children the best educa- 


The School List in the Nation has been a representative one for many years. It includes 
cards of most of the prominent educational institutions everywhere, during the season of 
school advertising, and a considerable number are inserted in the paper throughout the year. 

The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous insertions, of which most 


The Nation is sent free while advertisement continues. 
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THE NATION, 206 to 210 Broadway, New York. 
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GOOSE QUILL™ 


BEQUEATHS 
TO ITS 


. 


SUCCESSOR 


THE IMPROVED 


Remington 
Typewriter 


A MARVEL OF 
MECHANICAL 
ACHIEVEMENT. 





THE LIVING AG 


A Weekly Magazine of Contemporary Lilerature and Thought. 
(FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844) 
Reproduces without abridgment the most important Contributions 
in Foreign Periodicals—CRITICISM, FICTION, TRAVEL, 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, SCIENCE. 


Indispensable to Intelligent Readers. 


Weekly, $6.00 a year; single numbers, 15 cents 


FREE FOR THREE MONTHS. 


Until the edition is ex- 





hausted there will be sent 


to each new subscribzr for 1901, on request, the numbers of THE LIVING AGE from Octo- 
ber Ist to December 3Jst, 1900. These numbers will contain The Siege of the Lezations, 
Heinrich Seidel’s attractive serial, The Treasure, and the opening chapters of A Parisian 
Household by Paul Bourget. These serials are copyrighted by THE LIVING AGE 


and will appear only in this magazine. 


Address THE LIVING AGE CO,, P, O. Box 5206, Boston. 





Travel. 
For the Winter 


Go To BERMU DA 


FROST UNKNOWN. MALARIA IMPOSSIBLE. 
48 Hours from New York, by Elegant 
Steamships, Weekly. 


5 days’ service during January, February, March, 1901. 


For Winter Cruises West Indies 


Go To 


Including Bermuda,Porto Rico and Cuba 


MADIANA, 3,030 Tons, Feb. 9, 1901, 
and other steamers. 


Duration of Cruise about 32 days. 20 days in the 
Tropics. For Pamphiets and full information. send to 


A. BE. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents for 
QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY, L’T’D, 
39 Broadway, New York. 


THOMAS COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
A. AHERN, Secretary, Quebec, Canada. 





GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, BOSTON to LIVERPOOL 


1st cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending on 
steamer. Splendid steamers ‘‘Cestrian,” 9,000 
tons, Dec. 27; “Bohemian” ( new), 9.500 tons, Jan. 9; 
“Devonian” (new), 11,000 tons, Jan. 16; Winifre- 
dian” (new), 10,500 tons, Jan. 23. 
F.0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
11g State Street, Boston. 





UR CABINET SETS OF STAN- 


dard Authors will please you. Bend for Catal 1 
ANA ESTES 4 ia sits 


& CO., Boston. 


1, 
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EUROPEAN 


references. 





CREDIT. 


Resorts. 


WINTER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 

900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the year. Modern conveniences. 

Illustrated pamphlets on application. 

CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 


Fraulein Schadewell, 
retzschmer, 


proprietress of 
has removed 


Pension 


Financial. 


We buy and sell bills of exchange and 
ETTERS make Cable Transfers of Money on Eu- 


rope, Australia, and South Africa; also 


make collections and tesue Commercial 
and Travellers’ Credits available in all 
parts of the world. 

International Cheques Certificates of Deposit 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Best 


to 4 Lindenau - Platz. 
New house, conveniently situated, with southern ex- 
posure. Equipped with modern appointments; lift. 








ing paper in the world used. Large tyne easy to read. 
Size 4! , 
magazine. Ff 
books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
SON & SONS, 37 East 18th 8t., 


Pocket Size Standard Novels. 
Dickens's and Thackeray's Works. Thinnest print 
by 644 inches and not thicker than a monthly 
Pros ectus mailed free on request, or 
THOS. NEL- 
New York. 














‘*Old Father Gander.’’ 
Every child should have it. 
L. C. PAGE & CO., Boston, Mass. 








Five Notable 
Books 


Old Virginia and Her Neighbours 


By Joun Fiske. Illustrated Edition. Con 
taining Portraits, Maps, Facsimiles, Con 
temporary Views, Prints, and other Histor 
ic Material 
$12.50. 





2 vols, 8vo, $8.00: half calf 


These volumes, which are of a very high 
order of vaiue and interest, are profusely i 
lustrated with superb portraits, maps, plans 
of battles, pictures of historic buildings and 
scenes, medals, facsimiles, ete. 


A Century of 
American Diplomacy 


Being a Brief Review of the Foreign Rela 
tions of the United States, 1776 By 
Jounx W. Foster, former Sex retary of State 
for the United States 


iSab, 


SVO, Bonk) 


“Every important event in our diplomati: 
history is reviewed, its course followed, and 
its results stated. In doing this the author 
brings out many features drawn from origi 
nal sources, and invests the affairs of diplo 
macy with new interest The work is 
tinct contribution to political history 
American literature."’— ladsanap la 
nal, 


a dis 
and 
Jour 


‘Never before has American history been 
presented in so authoritative and yet intet 


esting fashion from the diplomatic stand 

point.” —Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Theodore Parker 

By Jown Waite CHapwick With two por 


traits. 
$2.00. 


“Itisthe most readable, we think, of re 
cent memoirs, and in conception, handling 
and style fairly revives the art of biography 
which of late has seemed to be languishin 
. . . Theinterest engaged at the outset is 
sustained tothe close of the 
Congregat.onalist. 


Second Impression Crown &Svo, 


volume 


The Frigate Constitution: The 
Central Figure of the 
Navy Under Sail. 


By Ira N. Houwis, Professor of Engineering 
at Harvard University. With many Illus 
trations. 12mo, $1.5) 

Professor Hollis here tells the story of the 
famous Constitution {" Old Lronsides and 
of the great events which made her the lead 


ing figure of the United States Navy under 
sail. Itis an exceedingly interesting story, 
fully illustrated. 


The Monitor and the Navy 
Under Steam 


Frank M. Bennetr, Lieutenant U. § 
Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 


By 
Navy. 


Lieutenant Bennett tells the very interest- 
ing story of the United States Navy from the 
time when steam and iron became the lead 
ing factora in construction and motive power 
Beginning with the dramatic duel between 
the Monitor and the Merrimac, he traces the 
history through the triumphs of Admiral 
Farragut, the sinking of the Alabama by the 
Keursarge, to the great victories at Manila 
and Santiago. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
paid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Se ni, pe st 
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JOHN WILEY & SONS’ 
SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS 


A Manual of Assaying: 





The Fire Assay of Gold, Silver, and Lead, in- 
cluding Amalgamation and Chlorination 
Tests. By ALFRED STANLEY MILLER, A.M., 
i. M., Ph.D., Professor of Mining and Metal- 
University of Idaho. 16mo. iv+9l 
Cloth, $1.00. 


lurgy, 
pages, 38 figures. 


A Text-Book of Important 
Minerals and Rocks 








With Tables for the Determination of Mine- 
rals. By 8, E.Tr_LMan, Professor of Chemis- 
try, Mineralogy, and Geology U. 8. Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y. 8vo. 186 pages; 
35 figures. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


Incompatibilities in Prescriptions 





For Students in Pharmacy and Medicine and 
Practicing Pharmacists and Physicians. By 
EpseL A, Ruppiman, Ph.M., M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Pharmacy and Materia Medica in 
Vanderbilt University. Second Edition. Re- 
written, 8vo. 3812 pages. Cloth, $2.00. 








Electric Generators 


By Horace Fietp PaRSHALL and HENRY 
METCALFE HosBart. Small 4to, half morocco, 
400 pages, with over 500 figures and tables, 
$10.00 net, 


Water-Power 


An Outline of the Development and Ap- 
plication of the Energy of Flowing Water. 
By Joseru P. Frizevi, Hydraulic Engineer, 
member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, member of the Boston Society of 
Civil Engineers. 8vo. 570 pages; 283 fig- 
ures. Cloth, $5.00. 


Street Pavements and 
‘ Paving Materials 


A Manual of City Pavements: The Methods 
and Materials of their Construction. For 
the use of Students, Engineers and City Offi- 
cials. By Gro. W. TiLuson, C. E. 8yo, xii+ 
532 pages; 60 figures. Cloth, $4.00, 


Public Water Supplies 


By Professors F. E, TuRNEAURE and H, L. 
RussELL, (in press.) 




















Reservoirs for Irrigation, Water- 
Power and Domestic Water- 


Supply 

With an Account of Various Types of Dams 
and the Methods and Plans of their Con- 
struction. Together with a Discussion of the 
Available Water-Supply for Irrigation in 
Various Sections of Arid America; the Dis- 
tribution, Application, and Use of Water; 
the Rainfall and Run-off, the Evaporation 
rom Reservoirs; the Effect of Silt upon 
Reservoirs, etc, By JaAMEs Dix SCHUYLER, 
Member American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. Large 8vo, 432 pp., 13 figures, 25 
plates. Cloth, $5.00. At once, 








A Text-Book on Field Fortification 





By G. J. Fiesecer, Professor of Civil and 
Military Engineering, United States Military 
Academy. Crown 8vo. 177 pp., 29 Colored 
Maps. Cloth, $2.00, net. 


Field Manual for Engineers 








By Puivetus H, Puiuprick, C.E., M.S., M. 
Am, Math. Soec., M. Am. Soc. C.E. 16mo. 
401 pp., 152 figures. Morocco, $3.00. 


Order through your bookseller, or copies will be forwarded, postpaid, by the publishers, on receipt of the retail price. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 43 and 45 East 19th Street, New York City. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S LIST. 


The Sources and Literature 
of English History 


from the Earliest Times to About 1485. 


By CHARLES GROSS, Ph.D., Harvard University. 


8vo, pp. xx.-618, $5.00 net. 


‘.* This book contains a systematic survey of the printed 
materials relating to the political, constitutional, legal, social, 
and economic history of England, Wales, and Ireland to 1485. 
Scotland has been omitted, because in the middle ages her 
government and institutions were foreign to those of England; 
but as far as Scotland influenced the current of English his- 
Even within the above- 
mentioned limits, this bibliography does not profess to be 
exhaustive; it comprises only select lists of books; worthless 
and obsolete treatises are omitted, except in the case of a few 
recent works which are mentioned merely in order that the 
Greater fulness has 
been sought in the sections concerning the original sources; 
and it is hoped that no printed source of prime importance has | 


tory she has received consideration. 


student may be warned to shun them. 


been overlooked. 





lege, London. 


pital. 








Senior Surgeon to St. Geor; 
Royal Col 


ON the USE of MASSAGE and EARLY PASSIVE MOVE- 
MENTS in RECENT FRACTURES, and other COM- 
MON SURGICAL INJURIES, and the TREATMENT of 
INTERNAL DERANGEMENTS of the KNEE-JOINT: 
Three Clinical Lectures delivered at St. George’s Hos- 

With 12 Illustrations. 8vo, $1.40. 


The PRESENT POSITION of the TREATMENT of SIMPLE 
FRACTURES of the LIMBS: An Address delivered in 
opening u discussion at the Meeting of the British Medi- 
cal Association held at Ipswich August, 1900. To which is 
appended a Summary of the Opinions and Practice of: 
about 300 Surgeons. 


The Essentials of Practical 
Bacteriology 


An Elementary woe Book for Students and 
0 





Practitioners. 


By H. J. Curtis, B.S. and M.D. (Lond.), F.R.C.S., Late 
Surgical Registrar, University College Hospital ; formerly 
Assistant to the Professor of Pathology, University Col- 

With 133 Illustrations. 


8vo, $2.50 net. 
[Just Ready. 


WORKS BY WILLIAM H. BENNETT, F.R.C.S., 


nthe Hospital, Member of the Court of Examiners, 


ege of Surgeons of England, &c. 


8vo, 80 cents. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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The Wash. 


The Joint Note to China, which has 
at last been signed, has most unfortu- 
nate specifications. They are what the 
State Department had led us to expect 
the American Minister could not pos- 
sibly put his name to. Indeed, it is ex- 
plained now that Mr. Conger muddled 
a cablegram in the translation, and in- 
sisted with zeal upon terms which he 
was, in fact, ordered to oppose. Then, in 
a fit of desperation, the Department de- 
cided to back him up in what he had 
blunderingly done. This seems an odd 
kind of diplomacy—to feel bound by the 
mistakes of your subordinates. However 
that may be, we see in the Joint Note 
none of the things for which the United 
States was supposed to be standing out. 
We have signed an ultimatum couched 
in as extreme language as has ever been 
proposed, unless exception should be 
made of the demand for ‘‘the severest 
punishment” of the guilty officials, in 
place of the original call for their heads 
outright. But the interdiction of arms 
and forts, the insistence upon ‘military 
occupation of certain points, to be deter- 
mined by an understanding among the 
Powers,” the demand for new commer- 
cial treaties “considered useful by the 
foreign Powers,” and the stark an- 
nouncement of an intention to stay in 
Pekin and the adjoining provinces until 
the Chinese Government has done every- 
thing ‘“‘to the satisfaction of the Powers’”’ 
—all this is a sheer disregard and prac- 
tical extinction of Chinese sovereignty. 
We are thankful that at least the hypoc- 
risy was not indulged in of saying any- 
thing more about “the integrity of the 
Chinese Empire.”” Not a word about that 
or about the open door appears in the 
Note. And if, in addition to yielding 
these American contentions, we are go- 
ing to do our part in that military oc- 
cupation to which we have assented, the 
troops which we withdrew will have to 
be sent back at once. Where they are 
to come from, Heaven knows; Root and 
Corbin certainly do not. 








Gen. MacArthur continues to be the 
enfant terrible of the Philippine ques- 
tion. With appalling frankness he 
blurts out truths which the Adminis 
tration at Washington and the Com- 
mission in Manila compass sea and land 
to conceal. To Judge Taft, in particu- 


lar, that prophet of smooth things, it 
must be like a blow in the face to have 
the military Governor-General bluntly 
admit, in an official proclamation, that 
Manila itself is the “rendezvous of the 
Where 


emissaries of insurrection.” 
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does this leave the cocksure preélection | ‘“ladrones” conveyed them to the nearest 


predictions of Roosevelt, 
man, and the rest? Looking very like 
exploded humbugs. Instead of that 
general crawling of the Filipinos to 
the feet of the invincible McKinley 
which we were to see immediately fol- 
lowing Republican success at the polls, 
we now discover that the islands are 
more disaffected than ever, that they 
are honeycombed with insurrection, 
and that the revolt has become so per- 
vasive as to compel Gen. MacArthur io 
begin operations against even non-com- 
batants. 


Coming to the details of this latest 
Philippine proclamation, we find it 
threatening to treat the insurgents as 
“fugitive criminals’—that is, bandits to 
be shot on sight or hung without trial 
if captured; to try as “traitors” even 
“‘well-disposed persons” in places ‘where 
secret committees are permitted to ex- 
ist on behalf of the insurgents’; to ac- 
cept no “pleas of intimidation” from 
non-combatants who have been forced 
to contribute to the insurgent cause. 
and, finally, to deny the “privileges of 
prisoners of war” to all rebels in arms 
who are not “part of an organized 
force.” It will be left, of course, to the 
American officers to decide what is an 
“organized force,” and it is clear that 
what is contemplated is a reversion to 
the fine old Spanish practice of stand- 
ing prisoners up against a wall and 
shooting them as soon as taken. So we 
see that the good McKinley’s breathings 
of grace, mercy, and peace to the Fili 
pinos work out into this policy of 
“Thorough,” which may lead to our out- 
doing of Cromwell in Ireland or Alva 
in the Low Countries. 


Mr. Phelps Whitmarsh, the correspon- 
dent of the Outlook at Manila, gives Gen. 
Otis a belated raking for saying that 
“the war in the Philippines is already 


over; the insurrection ended some 
months ago; there will be no more real 
fighting; there is no rebel army, no- 


thing but guerrilla bands, ladrones, arm- 
ed robbers, who prey on their country- 
men,” etc. That has a far-away sound, 
but Mr. Whitmarsh’s comment is equally 
applicable to present conditions. What is 
meant by ladrones and armed robbers? 
he asks. Evidently we mean those who 
go through the country seizing property 
indiscriminately, and who are governed 
by no rules of civilized warfare. Now 
what do we see? A few days before the 
letter was written, one of these bands 
captured an American officer and ten 
enlisted men. Two of the latter were 
wounded. Instead of killing them or 
leaving them on the ground to die, the 


Root, Schur- | 








and delivered them 


they 


American 
up in order that 
proper medical attention 


garrison 
might 
Another Fili- 
pino officer, Gen. Teeson, has recently 
released several American prisoners on 
That there 
however, is proved by the fact that the 
Filipino General, Cailes, 
of them, whom our troops had been vain- 
ly pursuing, and turned 
the American 
ment. “Do these things,” 


receive 


parole. are ladrones, 


some 
captured seven 
them to 
for punish- 
asks Mr. Whit- 
marsh, “look like the work of ladrones, 
which means thieves or bandits *’ 


over 
commander 


As the obstinate love of independence 
threatens to bring to naught the most 


benevolent intentions of two powerful 
nations, Americans should be interested 
to know that their in the Phil- 


ippines is yielding great comfort to the 


example 


Englishmen who have to defend their 
own cruelties in South Africa. Mr. Bal- 
four has cited the American military 


regulations,and the exploits of our troops 
in Luzon, as a convenient precedent for 
farm-burning and the deportation of wo- 
men and children in the Transvaal. Cruel 
civilizers, it seems, love company. Mr 
Timothy Healy, the hand, 
speaking as one of those Irish members 


on other 
of Parliament who, in times past, have 
had the closest 
the 
in 


relations with America, 
for her 
Irish 


ment was opposed to the Boer war not 


warmest admiration 
the Commons that 


and 
said senti- 
antl 
English; they hated cruelty and oppres 


simply because Irishmen were 


sion everywhere: 


“He believed the conduct of the Amert- 
cans in the Philippines was more disgrace- 
ful, more abominable, and Ik excusable 
than the conduct of the British in the 
Transvaal. Unlike the Americans in the 
Philippines, England had some rag of jus- 
tification for her action He did not be- 


lieve the conduct of English generals in the 
Transvaal had been as black and disgrace- 
ful as the conduct of the American generals 
in the Philippines. He had read of Catholic 
churches being desecrated, tabernacles dese- 


crated, and the chalices of the natives pawn- 
ed in the pawnshops of San Francisco. 
There were no such stories as those from 


the Transvaal, yet it was an unhappy omen, 
when the right honorable gentleman wanted 
to justify his policy, that it was to America 
in the miserable squabble with the Philip- 
pines he had to go.” 


Thus has Expansion first the 
eyes of the Old World to the true gran- 
deur of the United States! 


opened 


Argument closed on Thursday in two 
cases pending before the Supreme Court 
which involve the Constitutional aspects 
of the Expansion policy, but other cases 
involving the same issue are to come up 
in January, so that a decision is not to 
be expected for a number of weeks. There 
is naturally much speculation as to the 
probable attitude of the judges, based 
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in part upon questions put by some 
during the argument, in part upon their 
political affiliations, and in part upon the 
probable sympathy of six of the nine with 
the two ex-Presidents who appointed 
them and who agree in opposing the 
contention of the Administration. All 
this is idle. The course of the court in 
declaring the Civil Rights Act unconsti- 
tutional and in sustaining State rights 
in the Virginia debt case, years ago, 
when nearly all the judges were Repub. 
licans, is warrant for the belief that pol- 
ities will cut very little figure in the 
decision. Moreover, when the ruling of 
the court comes, the struggle will not be 
ended. If that tribunal should hold that 
the United States may do wrong, there 
will still be people who will insist that 
it shall not do wrong. The situation has 
been happily stated by the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard, when it says: “Atthe 
bottom we have the old struggle between 
‘man aS a consumer’ and ‘man as a 
creation of God endowed with inallen- 
able rights,’ and no Supreme Court can 
ever decide that issue. That goes to the 
court of humanity, where Benjamin Har- 
rison has just ably presented his view of 
the case.” 


The changes in the Army Reorgani- 
zation Bill made by the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee show a gratify- 
ing disinclination on the part of that 
body to be stampeded into accepting 
the House hodge-podge by. any warna- 
ings of the War Department as to what 
will happen if the bill is not passed 
within a day or two. As matters stand 
now, the biil will go over the holidays, 
and will probably not become a law 
until well into the month of January. 
The delay means greater difficulties for 
the War Department in the matter of 
raising, drilling, and transporting the 
Lew regiments, a more complete disor- 
ganization of the regular service as a 
result of the process of reorganization, 
and a probable retention of some of the 
present volunteers beyond the time of 
their enlistment, as was done in 1899 
in the case of the original volunteers in 
the Philippines. But the army will 
profit greatly if the Senate amendmenis 
are adhered to, and from the point of 
view of the army’s future they are well 
worth fighting for. The striking out 
of the provision for an opéra-bouffe 
corps of high-titled veterinarians, sub- 
ject only to the orders of the Secretary 
of War, the reinsertion of Secretary 
Root’s plan for staff and line transfers, 
a cutting-down of the wholesale increase 
in the staff departments proposed by 
the House, and the excellent provision 
io bar out volunteers and spoilsmen by 
prohibiting any more permanent ap- 
pointments to the staff corps—all these 
changes are in the interest of efficiency, 
economy, and reform, as well as of ad- 
vantage to the abused regular officer. 











The Senate should insist upon their re- 
tention. 


The action of the Senate Military 
Committee in restoring to the Army 
Reorganization Bill the provision for 
a canteen in which beer, but not light 
wines, may be sold to soldiers, was not 
unexpected, in view of the strenuous 
efforts of the War Department officials 
in behalf of the institution, and of the 
recent and striking testimony in its fa- 
vor of so distinguished a prelate as 
Archbishop Ireland and of other prom!- 
nent people. If there are dissenting 
notes, such as the conscientious oppo- 
sition of Col. A. S. Kimball, depot-quar- 
termaster in this city, and of other offi- 
cers, it must be said that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the army have asked 
for the retention of the canteen. This 
has had its effect, and although the op- 
position will seek to exert the same 
powerful influence which compelled the 
House to defeat the canteen provision 
by a one-sided vote, it looks now as if 
the Senate amendment had come to 
stay. According to such well-known 
supporters of it as Gen. Corbin, Gen. 
Theodore Schwan (from whom we else- 
where print a communication on this 
subject), Gen. J. M. Wilson, and a host 
of others, the canteen has brought with 
it greater contentedness on the part of 
the enlisted man, together with less 
drunkenness, less desertion, less sick- 
ness, and less temptation to immorality. 
Tt must be pointed out, however, that 
a true comparison with the decade pre- 
vious to 1889 is impossible. Between 
that year and 1898 the’ army was con- 
centrated in larger posts near the great 
cities, and there was an immense im- 
provement in morale and discipline, as 
the younger officers gradually took the 
places of much deadwood forced upon 
the service by the reorganizations of 
1866 and 1870; and this improvement 
had no connection with the canteen. 
Fractice marches and more frequent 
crills were instituted. The construc- 
tion and garrisoning of Eastern posts 
brought the army more and more into 
contact with the public in the large cit- 
ies, to which it had been hitherto un- 
known. The resultant benefit to officers 
and men from these changes was well 
shown at Santiago on July 1 and 2, 
1898. The time-worn adage as to Satan, 
mischief, and idle hands, has a special 
significance for “single men in bar- 
racks,” and it is significant that there 
is little anxiety about wholesale drunk- 
enness in the German army, where men 
work, day after day, from four a. M. 
until six p. M., or until ready to drop 
from a wholesome fatigue. 


If the recommendations of the Naval 
Toard of Construction are adopted, 
Cramp & Sons will receive contracts for 
the construction of one more battle-ship 


and of two large cruisers at a cost of 
$10,370,000. We sincerely hope that 
Secretary Long will not be so hari- 
hearted as to refuse this insignificant 
tit-bit to this struggling firm, which has 
lahored against such overwhelming odds 
to hold its workmen together. So far 
it has been able to employ only 7,500 
men, and its yards at present are con- 
structing only two battle-ships, one 
cruiser, and five large steamships of 
some 44,000 tons, while its list of ves- 
sels constructed for the new American 
navy comprises only some fifteen or 
twenty names, from dynamite cruiser to 
battleship. It may even be that the 
award of this contract might prevent 
the Cramps from building any more 
war-vessels for Russia, Turkey, and 
Japan. We have been waiting in vain 
for some truly American Senator or 
Congressman to denounce this un-Amer- 
ican and sordid policy of supplying pos- 
sible enemies with Philadelphia-built 
war-ships to use against our Alabamas 
and Oregons, but it may well be the 
best policy to keep the Cramps so busy 
with our own ships that they will be 
compelled to decline to receive Russian 
gold. Here is another striking argu- 
ment for the Ship-Subsidy Bill which 
we have not yet seen mentioned. At 
least, this new contract may help to 
tide the Cramps over their present hard 
times until the Ship-Subsidy Bill comes 
to their rescue. 


The recent joint convention of dele- 
gates from Oklahoma and the Indian 
Territory brought out much enthusiasm 
for common Statehood. What appeared 
most clearly was this, that condi- 
tions in the Indian Territory are rap- 
idly becoming intolerable, and that the 
situation cries urgently for relief. The 
temporary Chairman of the convention 
described most strikingly the condition 
of a population exceeding 400,000, in 
an interregnum as wards of the nation, 
subject to the jurisdiction of Indian 
agents and inspectors. He said that 
there were more than fifty thousand 
children of school age, and no schools; 
cities, towns, and villages, and little or 
no law for the protection of the popu- 
lation thereof; mills, factories, and 
mines, and no roads to reach them; riv- 
ers to cross, and no bridges; deaf, dumb, 
blind, and insane, and no asylums. Their 
cities, he continued, might be ravaged 
with fire, and there was no law that al- 
lowed them to protect themselves. Con- 
tagion might rage and sweep the people 
of their towns from the face of the 
earth, and the laws were inadequate to 
offer any protection. The insane, he add- 
ed, were chained in their lowly cabins 
like wild beasts in cages; the boys and 
girls were being educated in crime, and 
discharged inmates from the peniten- 
tiaries of the bordering States found an 
asylum in the Indian Territory, There 
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may well be some little rhetorical exag- 
geration in this bill of wrongs, but does it 
not suggest at least that spreading the 
benefits of our civilization may be prac- 
tised at home? 


Nearly all decent people in New York 
were long ago convinced that Col. Asa 
Bird Gardiner was an unfit man to hold 
the office of District Attorney, or any 
other office in city, State, or nation. 
In view, however, of the precedent set 
by Gov. Roosevelt himself only three 
months ago, in the case of the charges 
preferred by the City Club, the public 
naturally inferred that the more recent 
charge against Gardiner, that he had giv- 
en countenance to Devery’s riot-provok- 
ing order just before the last election, 
would be likewise dismissed, with per- 
haps a reprimand. It was with great as- 
tonishment, therefore, that the commu- 
nity learned on Sunday that all but one of 
the fresh charges had failed, and that 
the Governor had removed Gardiner 
from office for a newspaper interview 
which he (Gardiner) denied that he had 
ever given. The interview purported to 
sustain Devery and to censure the grand 
jury for indicting him. It was very much 
like Gardiner to give such interviews, yet 
it is also the habit of a certain class of 
newspaper reporters to exaggerate and 
even manufacture such interviews, and 
to publish matter which the person inter- 
viewed intended as a private communica- 
tion. That the Governor should have re- 
moved an elective officer on such grounds 
is really astounding. The wonder grows 
when we reflect that the Governor 
chooses such an act as this to signalize 
his own retirement from office. His 
term comes to an end next Monday. 


William J. Youngs, private secretary 
to Gov. Roosevelt, has just been 
exposed as a party to a successful scheme 
to refuse the contract for building a 
State armory to the lowest bidder and 
give it to a higher bidder for purely 
political reasons. When the local Re- 
publican leaders found that a Democrat 
had offered to build the Medina armory 
on such terms that he ought to get the 
job, and appealed to the State boss 
to prevent this because “we need that 
armory to handle here in the politics 
of this county,” Platt wrote to Youngs 
that he regarded the result sought ‘as 
of considerable political consequence’”’; 
that he thought Youngs, “being on the 
ground, and presumably having rela- 
tions with the officials concerned, can 
find a way to accomplish it’; and that 
he “would like to have you do what you 
can in the interest of these gentlemen” 
—two Republicans whose bid was sev- 
eral hundred dollars higher than the 
Democrat’s. Youngs acted immediately 
in accordance with this request. He 
saw one member of the Armory Board 
which would decide the matter, and se- 








cured his promise to do all that he 
could; agreed to see a second member 
the next morning; and wrote to Platt 
that the third was a Democrat, and that 
“I do not know whether you can reach 
him through Kreidenheimer or not.” It 
needs no argument to show that such 
conduct on the part of the Governor's 
secretary is highly improper, and that 
there is only one way in which to treat 
it. 





The death of ex-Gov. Roger Wolcott 
is a loss not only to Massachusetts, but 
to the country. He was an admirable 
example of the man who uses his edu- 
cation, standing, and wealth in the ser- 
vice of the public, displaying that ro- 
bust sense of obligation to the commu- 
nity which characterized his ancestry. 
and the survival of which is the most 
hopeful augury for the future. He 
came naturally to the Governorship af 
ter repeated elevations from lower of- 
fices, and he was an Executive in whom 
the Bay State felt a justifiable pride. 
He possessed a person of such dignity 
and attractiveness as made him look 
the Governor, while he combined with 
the charms of courtesy such conscience 
and such strength of character as made 
him always ready to stand forth in de- 
fence of principle. The iron hand of 
the veto power was within the velvet 
glove, and the Legislature repeatedly 
felt its force, to the great service of the 
State. Mr. Wolcott was public-spirited 
and generous in every relation, and his 
death puts an end to a long list of gifts 
to charitable, educational, and progres- 
sive movements of various sorts. It 
is very hard to have such a man remov- 
edi in his prime, when he should long 
have served as a model for our educated 
youth. 


The Federation of Labor in its an- 
nual convention has declared unani- 
mously against any form of compulsory 
arbitration, and in so doing has ap- 
parently accepted President Gomperss 
view of the matter. It is, he believes, 
another invention of well-intentioned 
but uninformed persons, of faddists, 
and of schemers to corrupt the principle 
of arbitration into a policy of coercion 
by playing upon the credulity of labor-- 
not properly a scheme of arbitration ar 
all, but one for invoking the power o? 
the State to deprive wage-earners of 
their inalienable right to quit work. 
This declaration of policy on the part 
of organized labor is significant in view 
of the efforts which have been recentlv 
rade for the creation of a Nationz] 
Board of Arbitration in certain indusc- 
tries. It is an evidence of the very ger- 
eral suspicion entertained by labor, in 
this country, of any sort of State in- 
terference or regulation. Neither e1:.- 
ployers nor employees appear to favor 
any plan of compulsory arbitration. 
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The old question as to the nature o! 
a man’s craft or trade came up again 
in the convention, and served as a sub 
ject for bitter speech-making and wrang- 
ling. The Knights of Labor, years ago, 
aitempted to solve the problem by re 
fusing to recognize any trade distine 
tions whatever—a laborer 
er, not a baker nor a candle-stick maker 
and for a time this theory prevaile! 
Dut the trade spirit was too strong, ani 
flourishec 


was a labor 


separate organizations still 
The question before the Federation 

volved the right of these single unions 
to determine who is eligible for mem 
bership. The brewery workers, for in- 
stance, are keen upon forcing brewers 
engineers and firemen to join their or 
ganization, but these engineers and fire- 
men have organizations of their own re- 
spective crafts. Again, as machinists, 
those who attend the linotype machines 
should join the International 
tion of Machinists, but as printers they 
should of course join the International 
Typographical Union—the dispute as to 
which they should in fact join has last 
ed for four years, during which time 
ali suggestions that the matter be ar- 
bitrated have The re 
cent convention, nevertheless, resolved 
that such questions should be submitte1 
to the Executive Council of the Amer 
ican Federation for adjustment, and fo 
the matter stands. Whether or not the 
unions involved in the dispute will act 
upon the suggestion remains to be seen. 


Associa 


been rejected. 


No wonder that the Under-Secretary 
for War, Mr. Brodrick, sang in a minor 
Ley when laying the supplementary es 
timates before Parliament. He had tu 
confess that the South African war, of 
which the cost was reckoned at the he 
ginning as only $50,000,000, had already 
swallowed $500,000,000; and whereas the 
jaunty holiday march on Pretoria was 
to have been accomplished by 20,004 
troops, in addition to the South African 
garrisons, no less than 270,000 men have 
had to take the field. Among these the 
losses have been appalling. Under the 
return, “killed or died of wounds,” we 
have 11,000 men. As “wounded” are 
reported 13,000, while 12,000 more are 
“in hospitals in South Africa,” pre 
sumably ill of typhoid and other dis- 
eases. Then there are 36,000 men who 
are grouped under the head, “returned 
to England, sick, wounded, or died on 
passage.” In short, 70,000 men 
killed, wounded, or disabled, in order to 
24.000 Outlanders a_ five-years’ 
franchise, instead of a seven-years’! 
“Have we not seen the war fever be- 
fore?” writes Mr. Goldwin Smith. “Did 
we not see it at its height at the time 
of the Crimean war, which is now unl 
versally condemned and deplored?” Even 
swifter must come the condemnation of 
the South African war, with its sacri 
fices doubly fearful because needless, 


some 


give 
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THE TREATY MUDDLE. 


Granting the sincerity of the Senate 
in its action upon the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, we can only say that it has 
shown an extraordinary mastery of the 
art of how not to do it. Professing an 
ardent desire for the immediate con- 
struction of an Isthmian canal, the 
Senate has deliberately chosen to put 
the whole matter over for at least a 
year more. It was burning with impa- 
tience to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, yet has gone ingeniously to 
work to make it more binding than 
ever. With loud pretence of friendly 
feeling for the Central-American re- 
publics, it has taken a step which can 
but excite their suspicions and fears in 
acute form. 

What the British Government will do 
with the mangled treaty we do not pro- 
fess to know. It needs no prophetic 
gift, however, to say that Lord Salis- 
bury will take his time about it. If we 
have occupied eleven months in mud- 
cling the treaty, the English Foreign 
Office is entitled to at least three in 
passing upon our handiwork. That wi!l 
mean the impossibility of any canal 
legislation during the present session of 
Congress. We are aware that Senator 
Morgan’s latest report on the Hepburn 
bill advocates instant action without 
waiting to know, or caring, whether 
our solemn and acknowledged treaty 
obligations stand in the way. But it is 
incredible that the Senate will follow 
him in such headlong folly. yf it 
should, the President would be bound to 
veto the Hepburn Canal Bill. He said 
last spring that he would, and his duty 
is unchanged by anything that has hap- 
pened since. Hence, we say, the Sen- 
ate has put it out of the range of prob- 
ability that there will be any canal legz- 
islation at all during the session. It 
is not an enemy that hath done this, but 
the friendly Senate—the Senate which 
vows on every occasion that not a mo- 
ment must be lost in beginning the work 
of connecting the oceans. 

The indecency of trying to “super- 
sede” the Clayton-Bulwer treaty in the 
way attempted by the Senate might well 
be remarked upon; but we prefer to 
(well upon its fatuousness. We were in 
the position of one party to a contract, 
agreeing to modify it, in certain par- 
ticulars, with the consent of the other. 
Then we coolly slip into the modifica- 
tion a notice that the whole contract is 
abrogated. That is surely not decent: 
nor is it even clever. We put ourselves 
absolutely in Lord Salisbury’s power. 
fie can keep us on tenterhooks, and 
with our hands tied, for a year, if he 
likes. He can then say, “I observe that 
you desire to void a contract existing 
between us. What consideration have 
you to offer? Will you give Canada a 
port on the Lynn Canal? What will 
you give? Of course, you mean to give 





something.” Thus we should be thrust 
back to the beginning again, and the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty left in full force 
meanwhile. This is what comes of he- 
ing too sly. The way to abrogate the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty is to negotiate 
directly to that effect, and the attitude 
oi the British Government on this sub- 
ject has always been that of the Ear] 
of Clarendon in 1858, who then said 
that “her Majesty’s Government would 
not decline the consideration of a pro- 
posal for the abrogation of the treaty 
by mutual consent.” Snap judgment oa 
one side is not mutual consent. 

In striking for the abrogation of the 
whole treaty, including even those parts 
which bind the United States to make 
no acquisition of territory in Central 
America, the Senate has done its best 
to alarm the republics to the south of 
us. They can see in this action but a 
covert threat to their territorial integ- 
rity. Do not say that only a malicious 
Mugwump will suggest this. It was 
Mr. Blaine himself who, in November, 
1881, wrote to Minister Lowell about 
this provision of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty: 

“Tf the United States should seek its an- 
nulment, it might give rise to erroneous and 
mischievous apprehensions among a people 
with whom this Government desires to be 
on the most friendly terms. The United 
States has taken special occasion to assure 
the Spanish-American republics to the south 
of us that we do not intend and do not de- 
sire to cross their borders or in any way 
disturb their territorial integrity, and we 
shall not willingly ineur the risk of a mis- 
understanding, by annulling the clauses in 


the Clayton-Bulwer treaty which forbid such 
a step with respect to Central America.” 


Surely the oracles are dumb when u 
Republican Senate gives no heed to that 
voice! 

We have been writing on the assump- 
tion that the Senate really meant [ts 
action to promote, not to retard, an in- 
teroceanic canal, and to solve the ques 
tions connected with it, instead of 
plunging them into hopeless confusion. 
Dut it is hard so to exalt its sincerity at 
the expense of its understanding. If 
they are truly the innocent Senators 
they pose as being, one could only con- 
pliment them, as Chesterfield once con:- 
plimented the House of Lords, by as- 
suring them that they might well thank 
God that it was not necessary for them 
to live by their brains. There may be 
u. simple-minded remnant in the Sen- 
ate which thinks that it has followed a 
wise and patriotic course; but the treaty 
muddle seems to us to be too studiously 
and artfully contrived not to have been 
the work of astute intelligence work- 
ing craftily for that end. 

In fairness, one word must be sald 
obout the President’s part in the sorry 
business. If he had stood up like a 
man and a conscientious Executive for 
the treaty as it was originally framed, 
there is no doubt that it could have 
been ratified in that form. If he had 
shown one-tenth the firmness and pa- 





triotic conviction which Washington 
displayed when the Jay treaty was so 
vehemently assailed, he could have 
triumphed quite as easily as did the 
first President. But Washington took 
the duties of his office seriously. When 
he, as directed by the Constitution, 
“recommended” a measure to Congress, 
he did not indifferently throw it to the 
wolves, not caring in what shape it 
might emerge from their jaws, but ex- 
erted himself, and went behind the Sen- 
ate and appealed directly to the people, 
in order to save a treaty of the highest 
public importance. Mr. McKinley pre- 
fers his ease. Under the form of care. 
fully observing the Constitutional “di- 
vision of powers,” he waives the exer- 
cise of a part of the powers of the Pres- 
ident, and allows the Senate to usurp 
or trample upon the rest. If we thus 
have a roi fainéant, we need not be sur- 
prised at having a do-nothing Congress. 
Muddled good-nature in the White House 
leads straight to such a calculated and 
malicious muddle as the Senate has 
now made of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 


THE OLEOMARGARINE BILL. 


Very little attention has been given 
by the press to the bill (H. R. 3717) 
which proposes to put a prohibitive tax 
on oleomargarine. This is an article of 
food manufactured from the fat of cer- 
tain animals and the oil of certain ver- 
etables. No sooner was the manufac: 
ture of this article started (some fif. 
teen years ago) than the butter-makers 
became alarmed and went to the State 
legislatures demanding laws to over- 
come the competition of the rising in- 
dustry. A great number of devices were 
resorted to for this purpose, under the 
police powers of the States. At first 
it was thought to be sufficient if the 
new article were marked and labelled 
with its own name, so that no package 
could be sold without giving notice to: 
the buyer that it was not butter. Some 
of the labels required by State laws 
were ingeniously contrived to create 
prejudice in the minds of _ pur- 
chasers. Thus, one of the States 
prescribed the phrase “adulterated but- 
ter,” and required this name to be in- 
scribed on the package, and also to bo 
placed on every dish containing it on a 
hotel table. A law of California re- 
cuired the words “substitute for but- 
ter” to be put on the packages, togethe: 
with a list of the ingredients of which 
it was composed, and also a verbal no- 
tice to the buyer at time of sale. Con- 
necticut requires, in addition to other 
notices of the character of the article, 
a sign to be displayed over the shop to 
let the public know that imitation but- 
ter is sold there. In Massachusetts 
hotel-keepers must notify guests if they 
use oleomargarine. Florida prohibits 
the sale of “any spurious preparation 
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rurporting to be butter.” Most of 
these laws prohibited the use of color- 
ing matter in oleomargarine, but one 
or two States required that the article 
should be colored pink. In short, ail 
possible devices were employed to pre- 
vent the sale of oleomargarine, or but- 
terine, or any article resembling but- 
ter, which was not made by churning 
milk. 

In the course of time the public found 
out that oleomargarine was “good to 
eat,” that it was a wholesome, palatable, 
and useful article of food. The consum- 
ers ceased to be deterred from using it 
by the labels, signs, and spoken words 
devised to alarm them. Many who had 
had experience of bad butter came to 
prefer oleomargarine because of its uni- 
formly good quality. Moreover, the laws 
governing interstate commerce interpos- 
éd many difficulties in the way of sup- 
pressing the traffic. So the butter-mak- 
ers went to Congress and demanded a 
tax on oleomargarine, together with 
rigid inspection laws under officers of 
the internal revenue, on the pretence 
that the article was made of all sorts 
of deleterious stuff, including dead 
cats and dogs. Congress acceded to 
both these demands by putting a tax of 
two cents per pound on all articles made 
in imitation or semblance of butter. 
and established a system of inspection, 
while special taxes were levied on the 
manufacturers and dealers, both whole- 
gale and retail. The total tax on oleo- 
margarine under Federal law in the 
year 1899 was within a small fraction 
of $2,000,000. 

Notwithstanding all these persecuting 
laws, both State and national, oleomar- 
garine continued to grow in popularity. 
The quality, too, improved, and to this 
end the Federal inspection law was of 
some service, since it not only insured 
the purity of the article manufactured, 
but gave a sort of public certificate of its 
goodness. It has passed through all 
stages of trial, and now commands a 
market on its own merits. Professor 
Chandler of Columbia University says 
of it: 

“T have studied the question of its use 
as food in comparison with the ordinary 
butter made from cream, and have satis- 
fied myself that it is quite as valuable as 
butter from the cow. The product is 
palatable and wholesome, and I regard it 
as a most valuable article of food.” 

Similar opinions have been expressed 
by professors of chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, Yale University, 
Cornell University, and other first-class 
authorities. Professor Atwater of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Washington says: “It contains the same 
ingredients as natural butter from cow’s 
milk; it is perfectly wholesome and 
healthy, and has a high nutritious 
value.” 

All attempts to break down the char- 
acter of oleomargarine and to prevent 
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iis sale having failed, the butter-mak- 
ers have gone to Congress and demand- 
ed a tax of ten cents per pound on oleo- 
margarine unless the makers will put 
it on the market without any coloring 
matter. Both butter and oleomargarine 
are colored yellow by the addition of 
auatto or some other substance which 
neither adds to nor detracts from the 
value of the articles as food, but mere- 
ly pleases the eye of the buyer. Cus- 
tom, habit, prejudice require that but- 
ter shall be golden in color, and this 
color is produced artificially both by 
the butter-maker and by the manufac- 
turer of oleomargarine. All the agricul- 
tural newspapers and the dairy jour- 
nals contain advertisements of such 
coloring compounds. It is assumed Ly 
the supporters of the bill now pending 
in Congress that if oleomargarine mak- 
ers and vendors can be prevented from 
using coloring matter, they cannot sell 
their product, and thus their competi- 
tion will be destroyed. This may be 
true, but the logic of this measure is 
that the strong arm of the Government 
is used to break down a legitimate and 
useful industry for the benefit of an 
other, and at the same time to deprive 
the public of an article of food which 
has the advantage of being cheap as 
well as nutritious. The blow will fall 
with greatest severity on the laboring 
classes in cities, who will be deprived 
of an article of diet to which they are 
accustomed, and compelled to pay higher 
prices for a similar one. This is, at a!l 
events, the intention of its promoters. 

It is needless to say that such a law 
is spoliation, and that the principle can 
be extended to the suppression of any 
other industry whenever a_ sufficient 
rumber of votes can be obtained. Cot- 
ton can suppress wool, wool can sup- 
press silk, silver can suppress nickel, 
nickel can suppress aluminum, and so 
on through the whole list. We presume, 
however, that the bill will pass because 
the butter-makers have the votes. The 
day when bills were passed or defeated 
according to their merits has gone by. 
It may come again, but it is not the 
present day. 


MR CLYDE ON SHIP SUBSIDIES. 


Mr. Thomas Clyde, in a letter to the 
Iivening Post, asks the opponents of 
the present Ship-Subsidy Bill to draft 
and present a better measure for the 
revival of our merchant marine before 
condemning the one now before Con- 
eress. “Revival of our merchant ma- 
rine” belongs to a class of phrases con- 
demned by Aristotle and all other writ- 
on logic as petitio principii, or 
hegging the question. It assumes a 
number of disputable points as being 
already proved. The phrase was intro- 
duced into our political jargon two or 
three years ago, when a tremendous ef- 
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fort was made to manufacture public 


sentiment in favor of subsidies. It as 
sumes (1) that we now have no mer- 
chant marine; (2) that we ought to 
have one; (3) that the only way to get 
it is by Government subsidies; (4) that 
the men who are now lobbying for the 
Subsidy Bill at Washington are work- 
ing for the revival aforesaid rather than 
for their own pockets. 

All these propositions are disputable 
except the second. We agree that a 
merchant marine is desirable on condi 
tion that it supports itself and is not 
a burden on the taxpayers. We con 
sider it a nuisance and a national curse 
if it depends on the public treasury; 
and this for a variety of reasons. It 
is state socialism on a large scale. IJt 
introduces fundamentally wrong ideas 
into the national life. It establishes 
a dangerous precedent. It prompts 
other industries, cliques, and sections 
to demand similar benefactions from 
the public funds. It makes the amount 
of the subsidy a matter of hugger-mug- 
ger between the beneficiaries and Con- 
gressmen, thus tending to corruption— 
witness the old Pacific Mail subsidy and 
its story of sin and shame. While 
should be glad to see a merchant ma 
rine established if we had none, we 
should consider it a present affliction 
and a future danger if it were estab 
lished in the way proposed. 

Now as to the first example of petitio 
principii, implying that we have no 
merchant marine. If we have one now, 
it is deception to talk about “reviving” 
it. We only revive that which is dead. 
To show that we have a merchant ma- 
rine now it is only necessary to point 
to the Clyde Line, which has been in 
existence for twenty or thirty years. 
Surely that line needs no physician. We 
have some merchant marine now, and 
the question is not of reviving, but of 
getting more. And this question brings 
another in its train, “What is the proper 
way to get more?” Before entering 
upon that inquiry, however, we shall 
call attention to the progress we are 
now making without the help of any 
subsidies. The report of the Commis 
sioner of Navigation for the year 1899 
furnishes unimpeachable testimony on 
this point in its opening paragraphs, 
Viz.: 

“During the fiscal year ended June 30 
1899, American shipping industries shared 
in the general prosperity of the country, and 
the new fiscal year has opened with the 
promise of. continued activity in our ship- 
yards. . . Our documented tonnage on 
June 30, 1899, was the largest since 1865. 
: Ouf. tonnage of steam vessels regis- 
tered for foreign trade is the largest in our 
history. Our construction of steel 


steam vessels was greater than in 1891, or 
than in any year of our history.”’ 


we 


This roseate view of our shipping 
interests continued throughout the year, 
and even grew brighter as the months 
rolled on. In his report for 1900, just 
published, the Commissioner says: 

“The fiscal year ended June 30, 1900, bas 
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been not only the most prosperous known to 
American shipping interests during recent 
years, but, measured by absolute, not rela- 
tive, statistical standards, it has been the 
most notable year in the history of Ameri- 
can shipping. The returns for the first quar- 
ter of the current fiscal year and reports on 
vessels under construction or contract give 
promise that the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1901, will surpass even the remarkable rec- 
ord of the fiscal year just closed.” 


Such a picture of growth and pros- 
perity would not, if left without ex- 
planation, be a very good argument for 
ship subsidies. The present Commis 
sioner of Navigation, who has changed 
his views on the subsidy question since 
the McKinley Administration came in, 
accordingly hastens to show the gloomy 
side of it. “There is a reverse to these 
gratifying statements,” he says. ‘“Dur- 
ing the last fiscal year American ves- 
sels carried the smallest percentage of 
our exports and imports in our his- 
tory.” This means that, although we 
ave in a period of great prosperity as 
regards shipping and ship-building, tha 
most notable year in our history, yet 
we need $9,000,000 a year for twenty 
years from the public Treasury for 
wuat? Not to enable our ship-owners or 
our ship-builders to do a good business 
but to enable them to run a race with 
other countries! In the view of Com- 
riissioner Chamberlain, apparently, the 
ship-building business is so extremely 
ineritorious that it ought to be promot- 
ed by public appropriations even when 
it is in affluent circumstances, because 
some other nation (Norway, for exam- 
ple) is doing more of it than we are. 

The answer would seem to be that it 
little Norway is doing more shipping 
business than the great American re- 
public, the reason probably is that Nor- 
way can find more profitable employ- 
ment for her capital and labor in ships 
than in other things, while the reverse 
is true with us. It should be borne in 
mind, also, that large amounts of Amer- 
ican capital are invested in foreign- 
built ships, the earnings of which go 
into American pockets, although in the 
slatistics that Commissioner Chamber- 
lain hurls at us they figure on the other 
The great and growing Atlantic 
Transport Company is one of this kind. 
It figures against us in Mr. Chamber. 
lain’s tables, but its net earnings most- 
ly go to Baltimore. If it is so desira- 
that its tonnage statistics should 
be on our side, that change can be ac- 
complished in a twinkling by passing a 
law admitting its ships to American 
registry. Such a law would cost no- 
thing. It would not alter any existing 
facts, but it would marvellously change 
the looks of things. If the revival of 
our merchant marine is something to 
be prayed for, this is the cheapest and 
surest way to begin. 
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ENGLISH IN THE UNIVERSITIES. 
The better organization of that part 
of our higher education which has to 





do with the study of our language and 
literature, is a task whose successful 
accomplishment is a matter of such 
immediate and practical importance 
that it cannot be long put off. There 
seems to be a growing conviction that 
this work should be the next step to- 
ward perfecting our educational sys- 
tem. In most other branches of learn- 
ing which have a practical bearing on 
every-day life, education has availed it- 
self of the results of modern science; 
yet here is one whose practical impor- 
tance is unquestioned, but whose or- 
ganization has stubbornly resisted all 
attempts to put it on a scientific basis. 
In the last twenty years the scientific 
study of English has furnished us with 
a standpoint which is as different from 
that of a few generations ago as is our 
modern notion of biology different from 
that of the seventeenth century; and 
scientific research has also contributed 
a great mass of organized knowledge 
that is now available for purposes of 
practical teaching. It is high time that 
these things were getting into our ele- 
mentary education even. But various ob- 
stacles stand in the way, chief among 
which is the notion that the scientific 
study of English, being the study of a 
“modern language,” must first dispossess 
classical study in order to win its place 
iu educational curricula. President 
Hadley voiced this the other day in the 
following expression: 

“The marvellous grammatical system of 
Latin and Greek, coming to us in a foreign 
language, arrests our attention and makes 
teachers and scholars feel that it is some- 
thing to be seriously studied. When we have 
a body of instructors who are ready to teach 
English with equal seriousness, and are able 
to suppress that vastly greater body who 
handle it mechanically or carelessly, then— 
and not till then—shall we be able to talk of 


superseding the classics in our educational 
system.”’ 


These sentences form the conclusion 
to a very one-sided statement of the 
practical importance of English in higb- 
er education—one-sided because it con- 
siders language merely as a means of 
communication, and therefore impov- 
tant only as a vehicle of expression. 

But is it at all a: question of the su- 
persession of Latin and Greek? Wither 
Mnglish is vital or it is not vital in our 
education. If vital, ought it not to be 
taught in the very best way we know 
how, regardless of other disciplines, 
whether effective or ineffective? Are 
we to admit that a vital discipline is 
to be taught in a way that is not serious, 
not scientific? Suppose that President 
Hadley had been speaking of economics, 
and had made the point that economics 
was of great significance to the proper 
conduct of our national life; and 
bad then gone on to the conclu- 
sion that when a_ body of instruc- 
tors arose who should be able to 
teach economic facts with serious: 
ness and earnestness, we could talk 
about superseding history? Should we 





not have the right to answer: “It is not 
a question of superseding anything, it 
is a question of teaching a vital subject 
in a serious way; if the teachers of 
economics in institutions of higher 
learning cannot teach the subject with 
due seriousness, it is your duty and the 
duty of other university presidents to 
riake your instructors teach the subh- 
ject seriously, and to see that their 
teaching is effective in your university 
ciscipline, quite regardless of the side- 
issue as to whether economics will or 
will not supersede some other kindred 
discipline in your university curricu- 
lum”? In like manner have we not a 
right to ask our universities to teach 
English effectively, quite regardless of 
the question as to whether English will 
supersede Latin and Greek, or not? 


This common notion that the question 
of studying English “seriously” is pri- 
marily one of superseding Latin and 
Greek, rests upon a wrong conception of 
English and its relation to our national 
life. The misapprehension is an easy 
oue; for when our present methods are 
called in question, their most signifi- 
cant weakness lies in the fact that we 
study this living, constantly developing 
speech of ours as if it were a classical 
language whose standards ofidiom were 
to be fixed by ultimate prescription and 
ei.thority, and whose standards of lit- 
erature were to be permanently estab- 
lished by a comparison with classic 
models. It is easy to pass on to 
the unwarranted conclusion that scien- 
tific English study is naturally antago- 
ristic to classical study. Classical study 
is even now rapidly escaping from me- 
dizval method, and very soon it will 
come about that the medizval no- 
tions of the classics will be rep- 
resented solely in our study of Eng- 
lish. Latin and Greek are themselves 
not only permanent factors of culture 
which cannot be superseded in higher 
education, but they bear such intimate 
relations to English study that it would 
be inexpedient to supersede them if su- 
persession were possible, and this pro- 
posed supersession should be resisted 
tooth and nail by the English student 
himself. 

It would be unfair to overlook the 
value of President Hadley’s frank 
and practical paper in the New York 
Independent, simply because there ia 
contained in it this common mis- 
apprehension of the relation of Eng- 
lish to other studies in our higher 
education. It would be equally un- 
fuir to place upon Yale in particular 
the onus of the admission that English 
is not seriously and effectively taught 
in our institutions of higher learning. 
Rut we certainly have the right to ask 
where are those serious-minded instruc- 
tors of English that President Hadley 
speaks of to come from, if they do not 
come from the universities? We can- 
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not. expect them to fall upon us like 
beneficent rain from heaven. They 
raust be trained, and be trained by just 
such universities as the one that Presi- 
dent Hadley is the head of, under the 
strong and effective guiding hand of 
liberal-minded, far-seeing men _ like 
President Hadley himself. And if Eng- 
lish is once seriously and effectively 
tanght as a general and necessary dis- 
cipline in our best universities, the 


“marvellous” characteristics of its 
language and _literature—characteris- 
tics whose “marvellousness” has a!- 


ready been frankly admitted by great 
Continental scholars—will not be long 
in striking the minds of earnest stu- 
dents; for these marvels of English be- 
long in a far higher category than the 
marvels of classical inflection. We 
cannot afford to wait for revelation to 
unfold these things to us, when their 
perception depends only upon intelli- 
gent familiarity with the phenomena of 
English. 

It is an unfortunate circumstance that 
none of the effective administrators of 
our American universities have made 
themselves distinguished primarily by 
their scientific knowledge of their na- 
tive idiom and their native literature. 
Chemistry and the physical sciences 
have been represented by some of the 
most effective organizers in our educa- 
tional history; theology and philosophy 
have likewise numbered between them 
some of our best college presidents: 
modern economics and modern classical 
studies can claim two of the youngest 
and most promising heads of universi- 
ties; law and commerce likewise have 
had their share; but where is the Ameri- 
can university that is directed by a pres- 
iient who has had a thorough and first- 
hand scientific knowledge of English? 
Each of these other subjects has at one 
time or another got its proper organi- 
zation from the first-hand knowledge of 
tneuniversity president himself; modern 
English study, however, has so far had 
to depend for its proper place and or- 
ganization in university curricula upon 
second-hand executive information and 
indirect executive sympathy. It may 
be that here lies the explanation of the 
presence of that body of incompetent 
English instructors which President 
Hadley laments—teachers who handle 
English mechanically or carelessly, 
teachers who teach English language 
and English literature off-hand and 
without previous preparation, teachers 
whose work for one reason or another 
makes no impression, or but feeble im- 
pression, upon university life. For 
surely the removal of such teaching is 
a question of university administration 
and executive action, and not a ques: 
tion of the development of higher popu- 
lar ideals of English education. College 
presidents cannot expect inefficient and 
incompetent teachers to remove them- 
selves, nor can they expect that 








Erglish education will organize it- 
self. Neither can they afford idly 
to wait for a supposedly possible 
supersession of Latin and Greek before 
“talking about” organizing the teach- 
ing of English so that this vital sub- 
ject shall be presented with seriousness 
and effectiveness. 

The whole problem is one of organi- 
zation, and only awaits the coming of 
a man of strength and power who can 
gather together the scattered forces of 
scientific effort and make them practi- 
cally effective to higher culture. 


PERSISTENCE IN REFORM. 

On reading the newspaper report of the 
proceedings of the Civil-Service Reform 
Association the other day, in which the 
Committee speak of the cause being still 
“in a dangerous condition,’”’ I could not help 
asking myself why, after thirty years of 
apparently successful agitation, “the cause,” 
as it is called, has not achieved a complete 
triumph. One of the great difficulties, it 
seems to me, is that it has received little 
or no hearty adhesion from American public 
men. There are a good many in public life 
who refrain from open opposition to it, but 
how many active politicians give it a sincere 
support? Not one dozen, I think. Take as 
an illustration the case of Gov. Roosevelt. 
The Governor used to be himself an active 
and earnest civil-service reformer, but no 
temptations to be anything else had as yet 
been offered to him. As soon as he found 
that political promotion depended upon open 
alliance with the most truculent enemies of 
civil-service reform, he began to wabble. 
I might add several other names of men 
who were civil-service reformers only until 
they had something to gain or to lose by 
continuing their championship of the cause, 
when they lost their interest in it. Al- 
though this may not stop the advance of 
civil-service reform, it certainly makes its 
progress slow and hesitating. 

Now what is the reason of all this? The 
reason is that the mass of the people do not 
learn from the action of the leading public 
men that the reform of the civil service 
is of any serious public importance. The 
reform, in fact, has made considerable pro- 
gress, but mainly through the exertions of 
a very small class. Take the case of the 
revered McKinley. He was supposed to be, 
if not a civil-service reformer, a man who 
would not let the cause suffer harm. As a 
matter of fact, he has done it more injury 
than all of his predecessors since Gen. 
Grant. He has during his term diminished 
the number of officers subject to the rules 
by ten thousand. His use of the appointing 
power has been in many cases most scandal- 
ous. But has this affected his popularity 
with the country? Not in the least. He has 
received as many honors and rewards as any 
other President, and as much flattery. His 
disappointing conduct with regard to the 
civil service has not damaged him at all. 

Take the case of Gov. Roosevelt. His ad- 
hesion to the civil-service cause was re- 
ceived with great delight by civil-service 
reformers, but as soon as he found that 
there was political profit in making friends 
and allies with its worst enemies, he did 
so unhesitatingly. The same thing is true, 
with some modifications, of President Low. 





Although an advocate of civil-service re- 
form, he has publicly eulogized and acted 
with its enemies. Senator Lodge, also, al- 
though he has never taken the stump in 
opposition to civil-service reform, has taken 
a thousand occasions to show that he did 
not rate its importance very highly. 

To invite men of this sort to the annual 
banquet of the Association will be 
rally taken by the mass of plain 
as a proof that even the reformers them 
selves do not consider steady adhesion to 
reform of much consequence. 
similar thing had been done by the anti- 
slavery men, or by the anti-corn-law men, 
or by any sect of religious reformers. What 
impression would it have made? Why, that 
the reformers were neither cold ner hot; 
were, in fact, amusing and 
need not be listened to carefully. If Platt 
can be an estimable public man, in spite of 
twenty-five years of hostility and contempt 
tor everything connected with reform, what 
is the use of making such a fuss about it? 
Why cannot these gentlemen dine about 
anything that them 
suffrage, the liquor traffic, or popular edu- 
cation? 

The reason why the work of the abolition- 
ists was so effective was that they allowed 
nothing to stand in its way or 
attention from it. This is the 
matter in every agitation which has to suc- 
ceed through strong popular support. If 
you wish “to make men weep,” as the poet 
says, you must yourself; you must 
not go round the country preaching that 
everybody who differs from you on some 
other matter is an ass or a “hoodoo.” I 
used to be a good deal impressed in listen- 
ing to Wendell Phillips. What he 
was often wanting in good taste, and some- 
times in fairness, but tbere 
taking what he considered ‘“‘the main ques 
tion’ of the day. Instead of inviting a 
pro-slavery man or a ‘‘doughface’’ to din- 
ner, and listening to his blatherskite apolo- 
gies for his own position, he held him up 
to the scorn of gods and men. 

But the evil of our day is general want of 
seriousness about any political matter. As 
long as you are covered by the name ‘‘Re- 
publican” or “Democrat,” especially ‘“‘Re- 
publican,’’ you may burn a “nigger,” or at 
tack peaceable ‘‘niggers’’ with State militia, 
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these offences of party workers have made 
the party platform rather ridiculous read- 
ing. But a party 
name for an inde§nite period to cover crim- 
inality than can a church. It must, 
or later, find better 
apologize for rascality or tergiversation. A 
free government 
definitely by such means E 


can no more allow its 


sooner 


work to do than to 
maintained in- 


L. G 


cannot be 


STEPHANIE DE BEAUHARNAIS 

Paris, December 4, 1900. 
‘An Adopted Daughter of Napoleon,’ such 

is the title given by M. Joseph Turquan to 
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a biography of Stéphanie de Beauharnais, 
Grand Duchess of Baden—a biography which 
has no literary merit, but which is never- 
theless interesting, as Stéphanie de Beau- 
harnais belongs to the Napoleonic Olympus 
and was for a long time an ornament of the 
Imperial Court and a favorite of the Em- 
peror. She was a niece of Josephine; a 
cousin, therefore, of Queen Hortense and 
of Prince Eugene, the Viceroy of Italy. Her 
father was Claude de Beauharnais. Her 
grandmother, well known in the second half 
of the eighteenth century, under the name 
of Fanny de Beauharnais, had great literary 
pretensions and published various books, 
which are prized now only on account of 
their illustrations. She was a friend of 
Dorat. The Goncourts say of her that ‘‘she 
knew how to listen, and seemed to hear 
when she really paid no attention. She 
had made one or two pretty bons-mots and 
repeated them from time to time.” 

Stéphanie was born on the 28th of August, 
1789, her mother dying when she was still 
a child. She was put to school at Montau- 
ban. Josephine mentioned her existence to 
Bonaparte. The First Consul, who had Cor- 
sican and clannish views, took an interest 
in the child, who had been much neglected 
by her father and her grandmother; he 
ordered the Prefect to have the girl taken 
out of school and sent to Paris. On her 
arrival the Consul kissed her on _ both 
cheeks; her aunt Josephine found her, says 
Mme. de Rémusat, “pretty and refined in 
all her ways.’’ She was sent to the fash- 
ionable pension of Mme. Campan, who had 
been maid to Marie Antoinette and had 
opened her school after the 9th Thermidor 
for the children of the aristocracy. All the 
congregations had been turned out during 
the Terror, and Mme. Campan had a sort 
of monopoly. Young Stéphanie found her- 
self at St. Germain with Caroline Bona- 
parte, the youngest sister of the First Con- 
sul. Speaking of her pupil in a letter, Mme. 
Campan said: 

“She is an odd mixture of faculty for learn- 
ing, of vanity, of emulation, of laziness, of 
amiability, of youthfulness of mind, of levi- 
ty, of pride, of piety. Here are many ele- 
ments to be combined; according as they 
are well placed or ill placed, they will pro- 
duce very different results for her happiness 
or her misfortune. You must take care not 
to people the court with young, inconsider- 
ate creatures, whom their husbands will 
find difficult to keep in hand.” 

An inconsiderate creature—that was a 
true definition of Stéphanie during the great- 
er part of her life. She was pretty and 
very coquettish; she quitted the pension for 
the Tulleries, and her head was turned by 
the splendorsof the Court and the exception- 
al favor which Napoleon showed her. Na- 
poleon entered into a negotiation with the 
Court of Baden, Prince Charles of Baden, 
won of the Margrave, was engaged to a Prin- 
cess of Bavaria; the engagement had to be 
broken off, and, partly in order to win over 
the Margravine of Baden, Napoleon declared 
that he adopted Stéphanie, and she would 
Prince 
KHugene also became an adopted son of the 
Emperor. On the 20th of December, 1805, 
t was officially that Prince 
Eugene was made Viceroy of Italy and would 
marry the Princess Auguste of Bavaria, 
while Stéphanie would marry the young 
Prince Charles of Baden, The same day was 
signed the Treaty of Presburg, which erect- 
ed the Electorate of Bavaria into a kingdom 
and the Electorate of Baden into a grand 


thus become an Imperial Princess. 


announced 





duchy. The young Stéphanie was the price 
of the aggrandizement of Baden. Prince 
Charles was twenty-three years old. ‘‘With- 
out being exactly ugly,’’ says Mademoiselle 
Avrillon, Josephine’s maid, in her Memoirs, 
“he had not a prepossessing appearance; his 
white and pink complexion, joined to a fat- 
ness uncommon at his age, gave him a little 
the look of a baby. As he was extremely 
timid, he was thought a little backward.” 
Madame de Rémusat says that “he was 
young, but very fat, with a common face, 
devoid of expression. He spoke little, 
seemed embarrassed in all his ways, and 
dozed a little everywhere.”’ 

The first impression made by the young 
Prince of Baden at the Tuileries was not 
favorable. Stéphanie, after she had been 
adopted by Napoleon, had her apartment 
there. She amused Napoleon, and he al- 
lowed himself, much more than was proper, 
to flirt with her. Josephine almost became 
jealous of her niece, and had to remind 
her that she ought to reserve all her at- 
tentions for her fiancé. The ceremony of 
the betrothal was celebrated with great 
pomp in the Diana Gallery. The marriage 
was the first ceremony which took place 
after the fall of the monarchy. It was 
celebrated in thé chapel of the Tuileries. 
Josephine and all the Bonaparte princesses 
wore all their jewels, and showed them- 
selves with those long trains which have 
been popularized by the paintings of David. 
The Princess of Baden had been mar- 
ried, almost by force, to a young Prince 
whom she almost despised, as she very 
clearly showed him. The Prince, on his 
part, had fallen in love with her, and her 
indifference made him very unhappy. The 
Emperor had to interfere, and to give 
Stéphanie counsels which, in his mouth, 
were orders. 

The war of 1806 began. Napoleon and 
Josephine went to Mayence; Josephine kept 
court there, and was joined by the Princess 
of Baden, on the Prince’s departure for the 
war. Baden had entered into the so-called 
Confederation of the Rhine, together with 
Bavaria, Wirtemberg, and Hesse-Darmstadt. 
The act of confederation was a great blow 
to Austria. Prussia did not join the Con- 
federation, and alone resisted the Emperor 
Napoleon. The Prince of Baden asked for 
a place in the army which was going to 
make war on Prussia. ‘My son,” wrote 
Napoleon to him, “I have received your 
letter of the 27th. I approve the desire 
which you have to participate in the war, 
and shall be pleased to have you near me. 
I will see you at Bamberg.’"’ Napoleon 
hoped that Stéphanie would treat her hus- 
band with more favor on his return from 
the war. On the 7th of October he wrote to 
Josephine: “Stéphanie must be with you. 
Her husband wishes to see war; he is with 
me.”’ 

Mayence had for a while the amusement 
of a court. The Empress Josephine, her 
daughter Hortense, her niece Stéphanie, 
thought of nothing but of amusing them- 
selves, while great battles were being 
fought. Madame de Rémusat says that 
Stéphanie “occupled her days with amuse- 
ments a little too infantine for her posi- 
tion and her rank.’’ Napoleon wrote from 
Wittenberg, on the 23d of October, to Jose- 
phine: “I write only a word. My affairs 
are going well. I shall be to-morrow at 
Potsdam, and on the 25th at Berlin. Tt am 
in very good health; fatigue suits me. I 





am glad to know you are with Hortense 
and Stéphanie in great company. The wea- 
ther so far has been fine. Much love to 
Stéphanie and everybody. Adieu, my friend, 
wholly yours.” This is truly “imperatoria 
brevitas.” 

The Prince of Baden remained with the 
Emperor during the long winter campaign 
in Poland, which followed the short and 
brilliant campaign in Prussia. He was af- 
terwards sent to Baden to organize re- 
cruiting. After the peace of Tilsit, Sté- 
phanie returned to Carlsruhe. Prince 
Charles did not find much change in her 
feelings toward him; they both had to go 
to Fontainebleau, where Napoleon kept his 
court, and there Stéphanie allowed Prince 
Jerome Bonaparteto payher attentions which 
were an offence to her husband. Madame de 
Rémusat remonstrated with her: “She lis- 
tened attentively when I represented to her 
that she was compromising her whole future, 
that her duty as well as her interest engag- 
ed her to live well with the Prince of Baden, 
that she was destined to inhabit other places 
than France, that it was very likely that 
Germany would be more severe than Paris 
upon levities which were tolerated in Paris.’ 
The conversations with Madame de Rémusat 
seemed to have some effect; from this time 
Stéphanie changed somewhat her manner 
towards her husband. The reconciliation 
became definitive after a time, and on the 
11th of July, 1811, the Princess of Baden had 
a child, Louise Amélie Stéphanie (who 
was married in 1834 to Prince Gustave 
of Vasa). The harmony was now 
complete; Stéphanie had another child, 
a boy, who unfortunately died soon 
after his birth. Tn 1813, she had another 
girl, Joséphine Frédérique Louise (who was 
married, in 1831, to Prince Charles von 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. 


Bad days were approaching for her. The 
Court of Baden was becoming every day 
more anti-French; all Germany was rising 
against Napoleon. Though Stéphanie had 
become a German Princess, her heart was 
still French. The Grand Duke of Baden was 
one of the last to declare himself 
openly against Napoleon after the battle 
of Leipzig; but he could not resist the cur- 
rent, and his troops joined in the campaign 
against France in 1814. °Stéphanie’s ene- 
mies at Carlsruhe openly tried to make the 
Duke divorce his wife, saying that she had 
been forced upon him by a tyrant, but Prince 
Charles behaved like a man of honor. He 
loved his wife, the mother of his children, 
who had been sobered by adversity; he made 
no change in his behavior towards her. 
The return from Elba and the Hundred Days 
gave to Stéphanie hopes which came to an 
end after Waterloo. The Grand Duke was 
confirmed at the Congress of Vienna in all 
the possessions which Baden owed to Napo- 
leon. During the campaign of 1815, he had 
sent 15,000 men into France; they arrived at 
the time when Waterloo was fought. 

Stéphanie could no longer hope to see Na- 
poleon. Circumstances reduced her to the 
position of a secondary German Princess; she 
filled it with dignity, trying to help the 
French exiles, to be of some service to Queen 
Hortense. Her husband died of a sudden and 
mysterious disease on the 8th of December, 
1818. Though still young, Stéphanie became 
a dowager, and shut herself up in her castle 
of Mannheim. People would not believe that 
the son of Prince Charles was dead; Caspar 
Hauser was supposed to be this son, who 
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had been carried away and concealed. I 
have no space here to analyze the legend 
of Caspar Hauser. Princess Stéphanie, in 
her retreat, was agitated by the noise made 
for a moment about the enigmatic Caspar. 
He died, and the enigma was never quite 
solved. Stéphanie spent the remainder of her 
life in great seclusion. She was much elat- 
ed by the accession of Prince Napoleon to 
the throne, and went several times to Paris 
to see him; the splendors of the Second Em- 
pire reminded her of the splendors of the 
first. She was so fortunate as not to witness 
the tragical end of the Second Empire, as 
she died at Nice on the 29th of January, 
1860. 


SAMARKAND. 


SAMARKAND, October 6, 1900. 

From Tashkend to Samarkand is 175 miles 
over the Centra] Railroad of Asia. Until 
two years ago this was purely a military 
affair, with passenger trains only once a 
week. Now a daily train each way is well 
patronized, while two or three freight trains 
are run daily in each direction. But it at- 
tracts no such attention as the Siberian rail- 
way does. In Siberia every station is crowd- 
ed with peasants on the arrival of trains. 
This is partly to sell their bread and milk 
and eggs to the third-class passengers, who 
depend much upon them for food, but also 
it proceeds largely from curiosity. No such 
throngs greet the trains in Turkestan. About 
sixty miles from Tashkend the railroad 
crosses the Syr Daria River, and is joined by 
a branch coming down from Andezahn, 170 
miles through the fertile province of Ferga- 
na, which is the present limit of the Rus- 
sian domain in that direction. This is one 
of the richest and most populous of all the 
Russian possessions in Turkestan, and is 
the gateway to the Pamir, which extends 
southward to Afghanistan and India, over 
the highest plateau in the world. It is but 
tressed on its four corners by the Ala-tau, 
the Thian-Shan, the Hindu-Kush, and the 
Himalaya Mountains, and is appropriately 
called the ‘‘Roof of the World.” Nowhere is 
this plateau less than 10,000 feet above seu 
level, and much of it is 14,000 feet. 

Fergana itself is a well-watered valley 
of more than 40,000 square miles, between 
lofty mountain ranges. It has five cities 
with more than 35,000 inhabitants each, 
Kokand, its capital, having 82,000. The en- 
tire province tributary to this branch of the 
railroad has a population of 1,560,411, while 
the population of Zarefshan, the province of 
which Samarkand is the capital, amounts 
to 857,847. But these statistics give only a 
faint idea of the vast human interests rep- 
resented in this desert-encircled area ren- 
dered fertile by streams descending from 
these inaccessible snow-clad mountain peaks. 
In both these provinces the interests are 
predominantly agricultural, and those of the 
nomad population secondary. Manufacturing 
is also of more varied forms, and on a larger 
scale. For ages the inhabitants have main- 
tained a pretty high degree of civilization 
independent of the outside world. But there 
are nomad Kirghiz Tartars enough in the 
provinces to give variety to the scene. I be- 
lieve it is that veracious observer, Mark 
Twain, who speaks of having seen the na- 
tives in Australia ploughing with a team 
of kangaroos. I have not 


seen anything 


80 wonderful as that, but I have seen a team 
of camels drawing a plough, and in one case 
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a camel and a horse hitched together to do | 


the same service. Nor is it any uncommon 
thing to see a man or a woman riding a lusty 


steer and leading a long string of camels 


| 


It will be a great while before the railroad | 


and Russian civilization will banish all such 
incongruous sights. 

The city of Samarkand has a present pop- 
ulation of 56,000, of whom 16,000 are Rus- 
sians, and the rest mostly Sarts. It was 
taken by the Russians in 1868, and the 
growth of their colony gives some idea of 
the rapidity with which they are exerting 
their power in this direction, and of the 


firmness of their grasp. 


As in all the other 
Rus- | 


larger centres, however, so here, the 

sian element lives apart from the native, 
and constitutes a city by itself, fashioned 
in every respect after the best models of | 
European towns. The well-dressed women 
and the fine equipages one meets on the 
street would make him forget that he 
was so far away from the great centres of 
civilization, were it not for the constant 
presence everywhere of the military uni- 
form. The present government is a mili- 
tary government. The Russians do not yet 
trust the native population. It is not taken 


into the army. Farther west the Turkomans 
of the Trans-Caspian province have, to some 
been drawn upon fill depleted 
regiments; but the Sarts and Kirghiz Tar- 
tars of this region have not yet 
thus honored. The general interest in army 
affairs was exhibited in Samarkand last Sun- 
day evening in a fair held by the Red Cross 
Society for the benefit of the suffering sol- 
diers in China. The fair was in the well- 
shaded park of the Russian city, which was 
brilliantly illuminated. An admittance of 


extent, to 


as been 





noble arch- 


paniles adorn the corners, and 


ways lead into interior courts surrounded 
by cloisters for Mohammedan mollahs 
During the Middle Ages the tenants of these 


the study of mathematics 


cloisters carried 


and astronomy to a high degree of perf 
tion, and made their city renowned for 
learning as well as for war. But now these 
tenants are a miserable set, only waiting 
for another earthquake to put an end to 
their whole business. The npaniles ar 
already far out of plumb, and the noise of 
the market in the square drowns the devo 
tions of the faithful Mohammedans in th 
crumbling chapels still in us¢ 


A few hundred yards to the northeast of 
| the Rigistan are the still more extensive 
| ruins of the Bibi Khan, the archway and 

towers of whose fagade were pronounced 
by Vambéry a model for such buildings 
This, too, was richly colored with enamel 
led brick. At one time it is said to have 
sheltered as many as a thousand students, 
but the earthquake of two years ago has 
nearly completed its ruin. One of its domes 
and two of its lofty arches still stand, 
though ready to fall. Still farther east are 
the graves of Timur wives and sisters 
These consist of a series of dome with in 
terior decorations of marvellou beauty, 
crowning successive terraces reached by for- 
ty marble steps. They are still in a fair 
State of preservation, though birds find a 
welcome home on all the cornices, and the 
dust-laden winds have free course every 
Where. Still, they continue to stand a 
noble monuments, all the more conspicuous 
by reason of the repellent character of 


twenty-five cents was charged, but the fair | 


was crowded by natives as well as by Rus- 
sians. I believe that the 
less for the natives, and it must be add- 
ed that one of the attractions was a lot- 
tery, at which the daughter of one of the 
high officials presided. 


admission was 


Samarkand is in every respect the most 
interesting city of Turkestan. Surrounded 
on three sides by snow-covered mountains, 
but itself in a verdure-clad valley of great 
productiveness, it has from ancient times 
been called the Eye of the World. About 
the close of the fourteenth and the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, Timur the 
Tartar, more commonly known as Tamer- 
lane, established his capital here, and from 
it well nigh ruled the world, extending his 
dominion from Russia to the Persian Gulf, 
and from Constantinople the Ganges. 
Timur likewise made Samarkand great 
centre of learning, and he and his successors 
adorned it with buildings whose proportions 
and beauty challenge, even in their ruins, 
the admiration of the world. Four hundred 
years of neglect and earthquake 
years ago have well nigh destroyed two or 
three of these splendid edifices, but they all 
now rear their domes and arches and cam- 
high the 
present wretched city, and look down 


to 
a 


an two 


paniles above mud dwellings of 
the 
upon the Babel of an Eastern marketplace 
where everything is sold, from cotton, and 
silk, perishable fruit, old 
clothes, and scrap-iron. The best preserv- 
This 
is a square of 250 feet, open to the street on 
the south side, but enclosed the other 
three sides by lofty, well-proportioned 
buildings, brilliant in harmonious colors of 


enamelled brick. Beautiful shaped cam- 


wool, and to 


ed of these is known as the Rigistan. 


on 





everything el in the neglected Moham 


medan cemetery to which they form an en 
trance. 

A quarter of a mile to the southwest of 
the Rigistan is the grave of Timur himself 
Here, too, the recent earthquake has 
wrought the ruin of a portion of the nobk 
pile, but has left uninjured the chapel and 


lofty dome above the grave itself. This is 
covered with a large picce of rare jade, and 
the chapel and whole interior of the dome 
are adorned with elegant arabesques and 
inscriptions of gold Everything about it, 
both outside and in, is most impressive and 
appropriate. Indeed, in its time, the splen 
dor of this city was unexcelled anywhere 
in the world. And it was not barbaric 
splendor, but that of the highest art of 
the Saracens. Those who would view it 
however, even in ruins, must make haste, 
for time has already nearly completed its 
destructive work. 
G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


( ‘orrespondence, 


THE ARMY CANTEEN. 
To THE EpiTor or THE NATION 
Sir: Will you kindly permit me to state 


a few facts in regard to the army canteen, 


and to point out some errors which have ap- 


parently led you into a disapproval of the 
institution incomprehensible to those a 
quainted with its origin, objects, and work 


ing? It is conceded on all hands that the one 
thing which, above all others, shakes the 
discipline and paralyzes the effectiveness of 


{ 


any military organization, is dr 
Officers profe de- 
pends upon the sobriety of their men, t. ¢€, 


inkenne 


whose ional 


reputation 
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chiefs of companies and higher units, have, 
therefore, the strongest possible motive for 
putting down this vice, more or less preva- 
lent in all armies. During the existence of 
the sutler and post-trader systems, our mil- 
itary service especially was noted for pay- 
day orgies, which, as regards the extent to 
which on occasions they affected entire com- 
panies and even larger bodies, beggar all 
description. Both the trader’s establish- 
ment within the post, vicious in the extreme 
on account of its debauching effects in vari- 
ous ways, as was abundantly demonstrated 
by the Belknap impeachment trial, and the 
vile haunts outside of the post limits, defied 
the efforts of company and higher command- 
ers to prevent their soldiers from indulging 
in gross excesses. Exposed, as the soldiers 
were, to the hardships incident to frontier 
service, and subsisting on a monotonous and 
at times insufficient diet, nearly all felt the 
occasional need of relaxation, which, in the 
lack of a resort affording rational and inno- 
cent recreation, they sought in the bar- 
room of the trader-store or the low dives 
grouped about the post. The introduction of 
the canteen, which in forefgn (notably the 
Swedish and German) armies had proved a 
potent instrumentality for promoting tem- 
perance and discipline, appeared to be the 
only remedy for this most serfous evil. Af- 
ter thorough inquiry into the subject, this 
was the conclusion, early in 1889, of Secre- 
tary of War Endicott, and a few months 
later of his successor, Secretary (now Sena- 
tor) Proctor; and particularly the latter, 
once convinced by experiments at a few 
posts that the canteen, while adding to the 
comforts and the contentment of the enlist- 
ed man,made him a more temperate, reliable, 
and efficient soldier, became its champion, 
and took the necessary steps for bringing 
about the gradual extinction of the post- 
trader system, now happily accomplished. 
As in the case of every contemplated re- 
form, violent opposition to the change arose, 
not only from the post-trader and liquor in- 
terests on the one hand, and from well-in- 
tentioned but badly informed temperance 
people on the other, but also from a part 
of the army itself, some of the older officers 
of which, always slow to approve innova- 
tions, honestly thought the canteen would 
prove ruinous instead of beneficial to the 
service. The War Department, however, 
remained firm in its support of the canteen, 
in the face of the clamor against it from all 


sides. And it speaks volumes for the in- 
stitution that now, after the lapse of twelve 
years, during which it has been tested under 
war a8 well as peace conditions, the army is 


practically unanimous in testifying to its 
great merits, and in the declaration that it 


is even more indispensable in the colonies 


than in the United States, The declared 
purpose of the canteen, officially known as 
the “post exchange,”” which combines the 
features of reading and recreation rooms, a 
cooperative store, and a restaurant, “is to 


supply the troops at reasonable prices with 
the articles of ordinary use, wear, and con- 
sumption, not supplied by the Government, 


and to afford them means of rational recrea- 
tion and amusement.’’ The sale or use of ar- 
dent spirits in any branch of the exchange, 
and in any,encampment or fort or on any 
premises used for military purposes, is 


strictly prohibited; but, on the recommen- 
dation of the exchange council, the com- 
manding officer may permit beer and light 
wines to be sold at the canteen’by the 





drink whenever he is satisfied that giving to 
the troops the opportunity of obtaining such 
beverages within the post limits will prevent 
them from resorting for strong intoxicants 
to places without such limits, and tend to 
promote temperance and discipline among 
them. 

Your remarks on the canteen in the 
Nation of December 13 seem to indicate 
that you have an incorrect understanding 
of the subject. You speak of the soldiers 
drinking “Government” beer; intimate that 
army officers who are unfavorably disposed 
towards the canteen hesitate to express 
their opinion, owing to the obvious bias of 
their superiors and the fear of having their 
communications pigeon-holed; point out 
that the trend in navies the world over is 
to discontinue the grog ration; and suggest 
that indulgence in light beer, to which the 
canteen ever tempts the soldier, stimulates 
his desire for stronger drink. 

An entirely different view of the matter 
is taken by army men of all ranks, the ex- 
ceptions being so few as to be an almost 
negligible quantity. They know that the 
beer dispensed in canteens is not provided 
by the Government, but by an association 
of the companies comprising garrison, 
whose members are the sole beneficiaries of 
profits realized on beer-sales; they con- 
tend that, unless a person in civil life 
may be properly restrained by law from 
drinking a glass of beer at his home or club, 
the same privilege cannot rightly or con- 
sistently be denied the soldier, whose only 
home is his post of duty; they point to the 
large decrease, since the advent of the 
canteen, in the number of desertions as 
well as of all military offences traceable, 
directly or indirectly, to drunkenness, also 
to the marked reduction in the sick rate, 
as proofs positive that the canteen makes 
for sobriety, good morals, and good disci- 
pline; they show that, admitting, for argu- 
ment’s sake, the injurious effects of beer- 
drinking, even in moderate quantities (the 
excessive use of beer in canteens is for- 
bidden), soldiers on land cannot be prevent- 
ed from taking intoxicants, as may be the 
crews of war-vessels while at sea or even 
in port. 

Whatever sins may be laid at the door 
of the War Department, it cannot in justice 
be charged with undue bias towards or the 
suppression of official criticisms concern- 
ing the canteen. From 1889 to the present 
time it has been at constant pains to keep 
itself informed of the details of canteen op- 
erations; and its refusal to sacrifice so bene- 
ficent an institution to selfish interests and 
blind prejudice entitles it to the gratitude 
of the army and country. Of course, ‘‘the 
law is supreme’; and should Congress in 
its wisdom decide to put an end to the can- 
teen, neither the War Department nor the 
army will seek to evade the decision, how- 
ever deplorable may be its consequences. 

THEO. SCHWAN. 


St. PauL, Minn., December 17, 1900, 


LYNCHING. 


To THe EpirorR or THE NATION: 

Sin: It would have added to the interest 
of Mr. Lawton's letter (Nation, December 
20) if he had cited some case of real lynch- 
ing in the Far West “after the war of the 
rebellion.” His remark that, ‘for protection, 
people took the law into their own hands,”’ 





suggests that his allusion is to some proce- 
dure very different from lynching. Lynchers 
do not take the law into their hands. The 
extemporized courts that administered 
“frontier” justice gave every accused man 
a fair trial, and such were never molested if 
acquitted. But lynchers hold no trial, and 
they trample on any legal verdict that 
stands in the way of their mad-dog pas- 
sions. An enraged mob wants somebody to 
kill, and cares not whether it has the guilty 
man or not. Apologetic reporters usually 
add: “The man confessed his crime,’ pre- 
suming, with too much reason, on popular 
iguorance and unreason. Usually the re- 
ports of confession are false, but in no case 
would a confession under such circum- 
stances be of legal value unless legally 
proved to have been freely given, in un- 
mistakable terms, and without any sugges- 
tion of possible clemency to be gained there- 
by. 

Lynching will not cease until educated 
and conscientious people recognize in the 
lynchers mere vulgar murderers, particular- 
ly mean and cowardly murderers, who would 
fly like hounds if they knew their proposed 
victim was well enough armed to lay low his 
first assailants. MONCURE D. CONWAY. 

New York, December 22, 1900. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE PARIS EXPOSI- 
TION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


S1r: In the Nation of October 11, page 281, 
you speak of the failure of the Exposition. 
Is not your explanation of the expression 
somewhat misleading? 

You do not mean that the Exposition has 
not been “ an artistic and industrial suc- 
cess,’ but “rather that the multitudinous 
holders of bonds secured by tickets to the 
Exposition will never get their money back. 

The failure to pay the bonds will 
consequently bring disappointment to thou- 
sands of thrifty families which imagined 
that they were combining a conservative in- 
vestment with a gambler’s chance.” 

By the terms of the bond, the price was 
to be refunded only if the Exposition did not 
take place. The purchaser acquired the 
right to twenty entrance tickets; a reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent. in the entrance fee of 
every private exhibit, or a round-trip rail- 
way ticket at a reduction of one-third; 
and the ‘‘gambler’s chance.’’ All of these 
contracts were fulfilled. 

Of the sixty-five million tickets issued, 
about eighteen millions remained unused. 
Had the Exposition been wholly ready when 
it was opened, on the 15th of April, more 
tickets would have been used, in which 
case the holder of a bond might have re- 
so'd his twenty tickets for an amount more 
nearly approaching the twenty francs which 
they may be said to have cost. 

Was not this also, however, a “gam- 
bler’s chance’? Of the thirty million tick- 
ets issued in 1889, more than 5 per cent. 
were left uncancelled, and their price fell 
from twenty to ten cents, although the 
twenty-five-frane bond of that year is to be 
repaid in 1964, the year in which the last 
drawing takes place. Is there not a con- 
fusion between the two issues? 

A writer in La Nature of the 7th of April 
predicted that the number of entrances to 
the Exposition would be about fifty mil- 
lions, basing his ca'culation upon a dis- 
covery that, since 1855, the entrances at the 
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succeeding Expositions had increased in a 
geometrical progression, of which the ratio 


was 1.78. The following table explains his 
system: 

Number of 

entrances Number 

observed. calculated. 
SS Eee 5 millions. 5 
OS ere 4) oe 5x1.78 89 
De, See 16 5x1.78? 15.8 
BM i ecccscasaes 28 - 5x1.78% = 28.2 


His conclusion was that the number in 1900 
would not vary much from 6 x 1.784, or 50.2. 
At his request, B. Picard, Commissioner- 
General of the Exposition, has just given 
him the final total, from April 15 to No- 
vember 12 of this year, as 50,860,893. This 
approximates very closely to 50.2 millions. 
A READER FOR MANY YEARS. 


FRANCE, December 10, 1900. 


Notes. 


The colored plates to illustrate the account 
of the Harriman expedition to Alaska have 
delayed the appearance of this book, which 
will now be one of the spring publications 
of Doubleday, Page & Co. This firm has be- 
gun to issue ‘The Furniture of Our Forefath- 
ers,’ by Esther Singleton, with critical de- 
scriptions of the plates by Russell Sturgis. 
The initial section of seventy-five pages is 
occupied with seventeenth-century furniture, 
and contains about fifty illustrations—a 
score full-page—of beds, chests, tables, 
chairs, and the rest. The text, clearly and 
openly printed, contains abundant informa- 
tion about household conditions in 
the seventeenth century, particularly inven- 
tories of furniture, artisans’ bills, contracts, 
etc.—in all, an abundance of entertainment 
and information for the collector and anti- 
quarian. The work will be complete in eight 
parts, forming a handsome volume of large 
octavo size. 

Julia Cartwright’s ‘Madame,’ a life of Hen- 
rietta, daughter of Charles I. and Duchess of 
Orleans, is to be published in this country 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

We are disposed to congratulate Prof. Wil- 
liam R. Ware on the goodness of his mem- 
ory, on the flattering assumption that he has 
for seventeen years borne in mind almost 
our only criticism on his ‘Modern Perspec- 
tive,’ namely, in deprecation of his use of 
trace for horizon “for the perspective of the 
horizon of a plane.”’ He singles out his sub- 
stitution of the former term for the latter, 
in a note to the original preface of 1882 in 
the revised edition now brought out, with 
its portfolio of plates, by Macmillan Co. Some 
other changes have been made, and an ap- 
pendix added, and the work is still bette: 
calculated than before to furnish solid in- 
struction in its field. 

We must all be grateful that Macmillan’s 
‘Library of English Classics’ has included 
an edition of Shelton’s translation of ‘Don 
Quixote.’ There can be no question that 
Shelton, in a certain rough-and-ready way 
and with the advantage of contemporary and 
colloquial knowledge, struck the Cervantic 
tone. His rendering of the verses, both the 
high-stepping and stately and the inten- 





tionally ‘‘scurvy’”’ (to use his own 
most happy word), are closer’ than 
any other to the spirit and _ tone 
of the original. Somehow, our modern 


bards become self-conscious when they have 
to mouth it thus largely. So, whatever trans- 
lations of ‘Don Quixote’ the Cervantist may 





have, Shelton should not fail among them, 
and our only regret, in face of this beautiful 
three-volume reprint, is that in it the virtue 
of editorial self-restraint should have been 
carried so far. It is a cardinal virtue in its 
way, yet, without going into casuistry, it can 
be overdone. Some further information, and, 
especially, references on the earlier editions, 
would surely have been in place. Such 
would be to Watts’s translation of “Don 
Quixote’ (vol. i., pp. xvii. ff. of the octavo 
edition) and Watts’s ‘Life of Cervantes’ 
(p. 272); to Ormsby’s translation (vol. i., pp. 
v., ff. and vol. ii, p. 552), and to the Athe- 
neum (Nos. 2698, ff). Nor is it quite cor- 
rect to say that the discovery of the edi- 
tion from which Shelton translated was due 
to Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly. Both Duffield and 
Watts had part of it. Sheiton’s notes, again, 
have been reprinted in a most puzzling way, 
and they sometimes contain page references 
which are absolutely blind. To balance this, 
the glossary might be omitted. Its place will 
be occupied partly by a dictionary and partly 
by the modern translation—or the original 
Spanish—which every user of this version 
will have. Which means that this is a book 
for Cervantists, and hardly for the multitude, 
whose ‘Don Quixote’ must be one and undi- 
vided. 

It is long since a fresh breeze of fact blew 
in upon the tangled dreams and superior 
platitudes of the Omarians. Mrs. Cadell’s 
translation lacked the introduction and com- 
mentary which she, too early lost, could have 
given it, and the biography especially of 
Omar still dwelt in the midst of darkness 
and the many inventions which men had 
sought out. At last Prof. E. D. Ross has 
lifted the veil in an introduction to an edi- 
tion of FitzGerald’s version which has just 
been published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and 
non-Orientalists (and, for that matter, Ori- 
entalists also) are given a view of the true 
Omar and his life and times such as they 
never had before. The discussion is scholar- 
ly and admirable, though it is evident that 
Professor Ross could have entered on fur- 
ther details and explanations, if his space 
had not been limited. We would suggest 
that the name of the work of Omar’s called, 
on pp. 42 and 66, “‘Al-kawn wat-taklif,” 
should be “al-kawn wat-takwin.’”” A mean- 
ing is hardly thinkable for the first; but, 
with the second, the book would be on the 
vexed question between Ash‘arite and Mata- 
ridite theologians as to whether God had a 
quality called Takwin. The point is of in- 
terest as showing Omar’s acquaintance with 
one of the details of scholastic theology. The 
rest of this edition, except the thirty-two 
pages left to FitzGerald, is taken up with 
a commentary of the most exuberant ver- 
bosity by H. M. Batson. Mr. Batson has ap- 
parently no knowledge of the original, but 
has made diligent use of all the translations 
and helps he could find. His work will 
doubtless delight the Omarians; that of Pro- 
fessor Ross is a genuine contribution. 

‘The Story of Grettir the Strong,’ trans- 
lated from the Icelandic by Eirikr Magnus- 
son and William Morris (Longmans, Green 
& Co.), is a new edition, after many years 
(the preface is dated 1869), of one of the 
most interesting of the Icelandic sagas. 
It enjoys the considerable distinction of be- 
ing the first of the long series of transla- 
tions made in collaboration by Magnusson 
and Morris, which have had a recognizedly 
important influence upon the spread of a 
knowledge of the Saga literature in England 





and America. The ‘Story of Grettir’ is one 
of the most intelligible of the sagas to us 
of the present day and generation, because 
of the world-wide human characteristics of 
the principal personages and the ready com 
prehension of their motives of action—con- 
ditions that are not shared in equal measure 


by all the stories of the North. It is, too, 
as admirable a picture of the culture and 
superstitions of the old Norsemen as has 


been preserved in the whole saga literature, 
and as unmistakable in the fidelity of its 
outlines to actual fact. Its well-known con- 
nection with the Beowulf legend gives it an 
additional interest to English readers. Like 
all of these translations by Magnusson and 
Morris, this is an exceptionally well-made 
book, with a map, various indices, and ex- 
planatory notes. 
however, we cannot help a feeling of regret 
at the Morrisese—or is it, after all, Magnus- 
sonese?—in which it is written. 

Like the ‘Story of Grettir,, Mr. Hamilton 
Mabie’s ‘Norse Retold from the 
Eddas’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.) is a new edition 
Under the author's facile pen, these old tales 
of the days when the earth was young are 
retold in well worthy of them, 
that is very high praise. The unfailing char- 
acteristic of the Edda tales in the original 


In taking up any of them 


Stories 


a way and 


is a simple directness in thought and 
expression, which it is as difficult to catch 
and to keep when it concerns the childhood 
of a nation as when it has to do with the 
childhood of an 


either case, is 


individual; so wide, in 
the distance back to it of 
the grown-up mind. Mr. Mabie in the pres 
ent book has admirably retained both the 
inherent simplicity and the perennial spring 
time freshness of these 
and, what is quite as important as leaving 
little out, he has brought but little in that 
is not to be found in the original sources 
There 


world-old stories, 


are some few incidental statements 


of which the books are guiltless, but they 
are not disturbing. Mr. Mabie’s ‘Norse 
Stories’ come very near to being for the 


Northern myths what Hawthorne's ‘Tangle 
wood Tales’ are for classical mythology, and 
deserve to be as widely known. 

The fascination of mystery finds no better 
example than in the dear, delightful, horrid 


dragon which nobody ever saw, and the 
present season produces a whole ‘Book of 
Dragons,’ by E. Nesbit (Harpers), providing 


Hiere 


Swooping in 


a rich feast of shuddering enjoyment 
we have them, 
their ancient fury a city or 
to demand a for breakfast; and, 


again, tamed by the clever wiles of a know 


wild as ever, 
to devastate 


princess 


ing child to become useful domestic 
meekly devoted to bread 
milk, and savage only towards bad giants 


erea 


tures, their and 


Purple dragons and green dragons, ice drag- 
ons, and dragons of rusty fron, and more 
kinds than one ever heard of before, parade 


through these pages, winding their por- 
tentous length over land and sea, and lash 
ing through the air the scaly horror of 
their tails, while children well protected 
from their claws and awful teeth may watch 
and wonder at their dreadful antics from 
the safe nursery castle 

In ‘Nigger Baby and Nine Beast (Ess 


Ess Publishing Co.), Alma Florence Porter 
tells nine animal stories of unusual origi 
nality. They may be “founded on truth,” 
as the title-page announces, but fancy has 
generously built and decorated the super- 
structure. The little motherless wild West- 
ern girl wins sympathetic interest for her- 
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self and for the various animal friends so 
affectionately pictured. And if these lat- 
ter seem to show more than the degree of 
sense commonly allotted to them, we are 
willing to believe that our stupidity may 
have more to do than theirs in fixing the 
accepted limit of animal intelligence. 

The intention of the author of ‘America, 
Picturesque and Descriptive,’ Mr. Joel Cook 
(Philadelphia: H. T. Coates & Co.), has been 
to make not only a work of reference, but 
a summary, in an acceptable and interesting 
form, of geographical and historical facts, 
picturesque attractions, peculiarities, pro- 
ductions, and other most salient features of 
the country; to gather these into an artis- 
tic and interesting whole not too heavily 
burdened with statistics, nor too prolix in 
description. The work has been mainly pre- 
pared from notes taken by the author dur- 
ing many years of travel in North America, 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from Alaska to Mexico. Following the 
method of a similar work on England, the 
text has been arranged in twenty-one tours, 
each beginning at one of the older settle- 
ments on the eastern coast, and following 
much such a route as the sight-seer is apt 
to adopt with a tour in view. In this man- 
ner the book partakes of the nature of a 
guidebook, or rather of a cicerone who, 
familiar with the scenes through which a 
traveller is passing, enlivens the journey 
with instructive and agreeable conversation. 
Having in view the possibilities of becoming 
flippant or tiresome, on the one hand, or of 
falling into the ways of an advertising agent 
or courier, on the other, it must be con- 
fessed that the author has trimmed his sails 
very successfully, and produced a work 
which is much more interesting than the 
bare statement of the plan would lead one 
to expect. We have found the text both en- 
tertaining, instructive, and _ well-written, 
the illustrations unusually good, and the 
get-up of the book, including a very full 
index, all that could reasonably be asked. 

The compilation of the annals of criminal 
justice which Mr. J. B. Atlay offers under 
the title, ‘Famous Trials of the Century’ 
York: Herbert 8S. Stone & Co.), re- 
quires little notice. With the exception of 
the Tichborne case, which involved impor- 


(New 


tant questions, the trials here reported were 
of no great consequence, and the once fetid 
particulars arouse scarcely more feeling 
now than the sins of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
The general public, which Mr. Atlay hopes 
to interest, would be better employed than 
in reading his book. The only justification 
for preparing it would be to impart instruc- 
tion in the law; a purpose which the com- 
piler expressly disclaims. Nevertheless, we 
must recognize a deftness of touch, partic- 
ularly in the opening sentences of each case, 
that softens our repugnancy, and leads us 
to wish Mr. Atlay success in literary ven- 
tures of a higher order. 

The Vanderbilt Oriental Series, edited by 
Profs. Tolman and Stevenson, deserves a 
word of welcome as an American undertak- 
ing. It is not so ambitious nor so important 
in its beginnings as is the like-named Har- 
vard Series. Professor Little comes forward 
with the initial publication, an ‘Index to the 
Chindogya-Upanishad,’ which is to be fol- 
lowed by another volume containing the 
text. It is not quite obvious why the pres- 
ent index should be arranged on so elemen- 
tary lines. Surely no student of the Upan- 
ishads needs to be told, e. g., that katamas 





is ‘‘nom. sg. m.”” But a special index is al- 
ways liable to be of use, and this one ap- 
pears to be complete. Under subjunctive 
forms might have been noticed the fact that 
there is no case of subjunctive in the Upa- 
nishad other than the imperatively used first 
persons; and under a@kaca should have been 
given ‘air’ as Béhtlingk’s latest definition of 
the fifth element. Major Jacob’s index to all 
the principal Upanishads might gracefully 
have been referred to by the author of this 
index to one of them, though this is on dif- 
ferent lines. The plan as conceived is well 
executed. 

The little manual by M. Yve-Plessis 
(Paris: H. Baragou; New York: Lemcke & 
Buechner) entitled ‘Essai de Biblio-théra- 
peutique’ is preéminently practical. It 
treats, first, of the hygiene of books, or how 
to preserve them from the injuries of damp, 
dust, worms, noxious germs, etc.; and, sec- 
ondly, of the therapeutics of books, or how 
to repair their damages—the latter section 
being divided into medicine, or the treatment 
by remedies, chemical or other, and surgery, 
where instruments, apparatus, or fire is 
required, An idea of the practical character 
of the book may be gathered from the sub- 
jects treated in the second section, viz., spots 
(of mud, grease, ink, etc.), ‘‘foxing,’’ washing 
(with formule for bleaching-baths, and even 
the best method of detaching a single dam- 
aged page); the reparation of rents and res- 
toration of missing parts; the art of filling 
up worm-holes in paper or leather; repara- 
tions to binding, from simple refurbishing 
to the restoration in facsimile of portions 
entirely lost. Recipes for pastes, glues, var- 
nishes, artificial leather, and mastic de peau 
are given, and all the processes minutely ex- 
plained. A full bibliography of the subject 
lends additional value to this little book, 
which should be known to every librarian, 
bookbinder, and bibliophile. 

MM. Garnier Fréres send us, in the con- 
venient selections from Italian classics com- 
prised in the “Collection Dejob,” ‘Boccace.’ 
Here one will find copious extracts, with 
narrative links in prose, from Boccaccio’s 
poem, ‘Il Ninfale Fiesolano,’ twelve extracts 
from the introduction and tales of the ‘De- 
cameron,’ and one each from the Commen- 
tary on the Life of Dante and the ‘Cor- 
baccio’—in all enough to represent fairly 
Boccaccio’s various literary activities. The 
well-known specialist M. Henri Hauvette 
of the University of Grenoble supplies a 
compendious introduction and notes. The 
selections are made virginibus puerisque, 
and the book is obviously attractive for 
reading collateral to Dante, whether for 
class or private use. 

In the National Geographic Magazine for 
December, Mr. F. F. Hilder summarizes the 
present information in regard to the gold- 
bearing districts of the Philippines. These 
are to be found in nearly every province 
of Luzon in veins in the mountains, in river 
sands, and in alluvial deposits. In regard to 
the island of Mindanao, he quotes Sir John 
Bowring’s statement that in the interior 
“gold dust is the instrument of exchange 

and is carried about in bags for the 
ordinary purposes of life."’ Other articles 
are upon the teaching of physical geography 
in elementary schools, by Prof. R. E. Dodge, 
and the Wyoming fossil-flelds expedition of 
July, 1899. This included a visit to the little 
known Grand Cafion of the Platte. It is about 
eight miles in length, with walls rising per- 
pendicularly from five hundred to a thousand 





feet above the water. At one point ‘‘the 
channel below is less than fifty feet in 
width, and above it is so narrow that even a 
person unaccustomed to the use of his left 
hand could easily throw a stone left-handed 
across the chasm.” From the remains of 
driftwood on the walls it is evident that in 
the fioods the river rises at least a hundred 
feet. Some interesting pictures illustrate 
the article. 

Emperor William has, by an edict to the 
Prussian Minister of Education, Dr. Studt, 
given his consent to further reforms of sec- 
ondary schools in the spirit of those institut- 
ed eight or nine years ago. The claims of 
the three classes of higher secondary schools 
are to be settled on the principle of their 
general educational equivalency. The conse- 
quent extension of the privileges of the Real- 
schulen, it is hoped, will prove the best means 
of raising these institutions in the favor of 
the people, and of increasing their atten- 
dance. The so-called Reformgymnasien (at 
Altona, Frankfort, and a score of other 
places), with a common substructure of four 
years, are pronounced a success, and the 
plan is to be continued and extended. Aside 
from these general provisions, the Emperor 
desires that more prominence be given to the 
study of English in the gymnasia, even at the 
expense of French, and he has no objection 
to the strengthening of Latin in the gymna- 
sium and Realgymnasium, considering that, 
the equal value of the three types of higher 
secondary schools once recognized, each may 
advantageously emphasize its own peculiari- 
ties. On the whole, the royal educationalist 
indulges the hope that the antagonism be- 
tween the humanistic and the realistic ten- 
dencies in higher education will be lessened 
in consequence of the new regulations. The 
introduction of the Russian language in some 
of the Berlin gymnasia, which was not long 
ago mentioned in these columns, has led to 
the adoption of the same measure in one 
or two of the schools of the Bavarian capi- 
tal. 

—The distinguished physicist, Dr. Oliver 
Lodge, who has been taken from his chair at 
Liverpool to become the first Principal of 
the new University of Birmingham, has sig- 
nalized his entry upon office by making 
what will seem to most American teachers 
a very revolutionary proposal with regard 
to examinations. The passage in his address 
which deals with this topic is thus reported: 

“His proposal in essence amounted simply to 
this—that examinations should not immediate- 
ly follow teaching; that a vacation interval 
should intervene for private study and revision, 
quiet thought, assimilation, and digestion, Stu- 
dents should not be taken straight from a lec- 
ture-room into an examination-room so that 
they might tell the examiner what the profes- 
sor had said before they had time to forget it. 
Real education was not an affair of the mem- 
ory only; the mind was a live thing, which not 
only received and incorporated, but by brood- 
ing and experience enlarged and increased the 
store of facts and recognized or forged links 
which connected them with each other. The 
process of education was not like packing 
clothes into a portmanteau by a teacher, to 
be extracted again at the end of the journey 
by an examiner. Even if the portmanteau were 
securely fastened and free from holes, even if 
it had not to run the gauntlet of Custom-house 
officers, this process would be a wholly inade- 
quate analogy of what ought to occur. He 
would liken examinations, not to unpacking 
but to fishing, not to pulling clothes out of a 
portmanteau, but fishes out of a pool; and 
teaching he would liken to the stocking of a 
pond with perch. So he wished to urge that 
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a long vacation should be left between instruc- 
tion and examination; that the examinations be 
held in September instead of at the end of 
June. If no interval for rumination was af- 
forded during student days, if the unrooted 
ideas were pulled up for inspection by the ex- 
aminer at the end of each session and the 
student turned loose in the holidays, empty, 
swept, and only partially garnished, for a 
period of complete idleness before another fill- 
ing-in process began, then the last state of that 
man was liable to be little better than the 
first.’’ 


--The method of speedy unpacking, it may 
be observed, has never been applied to the 
candidates for honors in either of the two 
older English universities. The Schools ex- 
aminations at Oxford and the Tripos ex- 
aminations at Cambridge cover the work of 
two previous years, including at least one 
long vacation as well as several Christmas 
and Easter vacations of from four to six 
weeks each. Indeed, it is a commonplace 
with such students that the vacation is the 
time for quietly working over and digesting 
the lectures of the previous term. But with 
the candidates for a pass or “‘poll’’ degree, 
coming up time after time for this or that 
snippet of requirement, the case is very dif- 
ferent, and we suspect that Dr. Lodge has 
found the practice of quick returns—with 
proportionally small profits—also in vogue 
at Liverpool and Birmingham. Even there, 
however, there is some slight inducement to 
the undergraduates to study subjects rather 
than just reproduce a set of lectures, in the 
fact that their papers (or examination 
“books,’”’ as we say here) are read by ‘‘out- 
side’ examiners. Moreover, the subjects of 
study are there grouped in such a manner 
as to put serious obstacles in the way of 
a choice of exclusively ‘‘soft courses,’’ while 
still allowing a large freedom of election. 
Certainly, the ‘‘course’’ which the American 
student puts gayly behind him, after wrest- 
ing from it a ‘‘C’’ towards the prescribed 
number for his degree, often leaves wonder- 
fully little residuum after a year or so. But 
we observe that the Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham is still in the stage 
of “liking to learn the opinion of the un- 
dergraduates with respect to the time of 
year most suitable for holding university 
examinations.”” Undergraduate nature is 
much the same the world over; and perhaps 
when Dr. Lodge has succeeded in carrying 
out his idea in Birmingham, it will be time 
enough to consider a like reform on this 
side of the water. 


—It is recorded of Dorothea von Schlegel 
that, on being urged to exchange her knit- 
ting-needles for a pen, she replied: ‘‘There 
are far too many books in the world, and 
far too few stockings.’’ There is a certain 
implication of sex distinction in her highly 
sensible repartee, but one cannot say that 
such a distinction is maintained to the dis- 
advantage of women in the modern art of 
making ephemeral books. Men and women 
alike rush in with perfect assurance where 
Frau von Schlegel declined to tread. We 
are left to conjecture what class of read- 
ers it is on which publishers count with 
such obvious success. A typical case for 
such a speculation is Louise Jordan Miln’s 
‘Wooings and Weddings in Many Lands’ 
(Chicago: H. 8. Stone & Co.). Here we 
have a work of some four hundred pages, 
beautifully printed on fine paper, beauti- 
fully bound in white and gold. The illus- 
trations of all possible varieties of bride 








and groom have the usual excellence of the 
modern reproduction of a good photograph. 
This was, in fact, eminently a book to be 
made ornamental, as ace most books that 
seem to have no useful end. The subject 
is not without interest for the ethnologist, 
but he would find little that he could not 
improve on in Mrs. Miln’s trifling chapters. 
They are, for the most part, but by no 
means always, suitable for a girls’ maga- 
zine or a fashion paper. They describe with 
amazing gusto the ceremonies, presents, and 
trousseaus of some twenty-eight brides of 
as many nationalities; and on almost every 
page is a warning to women not to ne- 
glect an opportunity, however unpromis- 
ing, of joining these many-colored ranks. 
Mrs. Miln reverses Punch’s advice with an 
almost frenzied vehemence. Though a Vas- 
sar girl, she is apparently English, at least 
by marriage, and is so afraid of falling in 
the same category as “the blue-stockings of 
New Jersey’’—whatever that type may be— 
that she indulges in enough gush to furnish 
forth handsomely a dozen colleges for wo- 
men. Her slipshod style and happy egotism 
are at their worst in two perfectly gratui- 
tous pages, from which we select the fol- 
lowing: “I do not like the Germans; I 
admire them; I must. I respect them; I 
must, indeed. But I don’t love them. They 
don’t move me. My pulse slows down when 
I am in Germany. I have an affec- 
tion for the Jews. But in the concrete, the 
Germans repel me. . . . I do not like 
to be with the Germans. I never sat 
down to a piece of work with less desire 
than to this attempted study of German 
women, and I have rarely had a piece of work 
grip me more,’ and so on ad nauseam. Mrs. 
Miln’s powers of discrimination may be 
gauged, not unfairly, from a single sen- 
tence, written in July last: ‘“‘In the Boers 
we have contemptible foemen; in the Chi- 
nese we shall have great, if our foemen 
they must be.’’ That is a judgment which 
should prove hard of digestion for the least 
critical supporter of the ephemeral in liter- 
ature. 


—The ‘Fauna Hawaiiensis,’ or zodlogy of 
the Hawaiian Islands, issued by coéperation 
of the Bishop Museum of Honolulu with a 
special committee of the British Associa- 
tion, is appearing with commendable 
promptness, and with the elegance charac- 
teristic of the University Press of Cam- 
bridge, England. Already five parts have 
appeared, including well-illustrated me- 
moirs by Forel on the ants; Meyrick on the 
Macrolepidoptera; D. Sharp on the plant- 
eating beetles; R. C. L. Perkins, who per- 
sonally collected most of the material in 
all orders, on the bees, wasps, Orthoptera, 
Neuroptera, and the curculionid and other 
beetles; and E. R. Sykes on the land and 
fresh-water shells. The isolation of the 
islands lends great interest to questions as 
to the origin of their fauna, the local evo- 
lution of species, and the census of larger 
groups. All the facts collected point to 
the gradual evolution of the present fauna 
of land invertebrates from casual immi- 
grants during an immense period of time. 
A certain number of forms have, of course, 
been recently introduced through the agency 
of man, but the following notes refer to 
the endemic fauna. The total absence of 
certain types of insects for which the re- 
gion is adapted, and the preponderance of 
others in unwonted profusion, point dis- 
tinctly to the haphazard arrival of pro- 





genitors. Thus, of the three great groups 
of plant-eating beetles, only one is rep- 
resented, with fifty-four species, of which 
forty-three belong to a locally pecullar 
group, evidently developed on the spot, and 
whose nearest allies are North and Cen- 
tral American or West Indian. Of the Or- 
thoptera nearly all are Locustidm, or crick- 
ets, with forty-four endemic species, chief- 
ly with Polynesian affinities. The Neu- 
roptera are nearly all dragon-flies or lace- 
wings. The Macrolepidoptera, with nearly 
300 species, have 89 per cent. endemic, and 
in a broad way this part of the fauna re- 
sembles that of New Zealand, though special 
groups seem Asiatic or American in origin. 


—The larger groups probably descended 
from a single type. Excessive variability 
and close resemblance of allied species, per- 
haps arising from the absence of condil- 
tions of competition for existence, are char- 
acteristic. Dull colors, with a tendency 
to dusky suffusion in brighter forms, are 
noticeable even in introduced species; a 
feature which Meyrick suggests may be 
correlated with the moisture of the cll- 
mate. The Hymenoptera also show a strong 
tendency toward black coloration, while 
those of special islands, though different 
structurally, show for each island a ten- 
dency to a local color-pattern in common. 
These peculiarities are referred to local 
influence of the environment rather than 
mimicry. There is only one endemic ant, 
and the four principal groups of Hymenop- 
tera present might all have been developed 
from four ancient immigrants. Most of the 


species of insects are of small size and in- 


conspicuous appearance. The end Islands 
of the chain have the greatest number of 
peculiar species, receiving immigrants only 
from one direction, while the intervening 
islands receive them from both sides. All 


the indications point toward Kauai as the 
oldest, as it is the most eastern, of the 
Hawaiian group. These volumes are of fun- 
damental scientific importance, and the au- 
thorities of the Bishop Museum are to be 
congratulated on the good judgment which 
prompted a coéperation already so fruitful 
in important results. 


SMYTH’S MELIC POETS. 


Greek Melic Poets. By Herbert Weir Smyth, 
Ph.D. Macmillan Co. 1900. 


A book like this of Dr. Smyth’s proves 
that, at the end of the century, we are 
drifting straight back toward the rocks of 
the ancient Sirens. So long as our school- 
masters confined themselves to literal trans- 
lations of German text-books, with their 
annotations and their quotations from 
Goethe, the danger was more apparent than 
real. But when it comes to original and 
captivating work like this, the Sirens are 
already in sight. For here is a book, dis- 
playing an erudition and thoroughness which 
we usually call German, a lucidity, neatness, 
balance, and judgment which we may fairly 
call French, associated with a breadth and 
delicacy of literary culture which we expect 
from Cambridge and Oxford. 

The most striking fact, as one glances over 
an anthology of Greek lyric poetry, is the 
ruin which has befallen that whole depart- 
ment of literature. Nowhere has the hand 
of time been more careless, more capricious, 
more tantalizing. With the exception of 
rare and slight fragments rescued from the 
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dust-heaps of the grammarians, the metrists 
and rhetoricians, from Athenzus and Sto- 
beus and the Scholiasts, this briliant edi- 
fice of the imagination, with its manifold 
beauties, has vanished as completely as the 
temple of its great patron and deity at 
Delphi. Pindar alone was transmitted to us 
with some adequateness and completeness; 
it is only within a few years that some 
satisfactory relics of Bacchylides were 
patched together by Mr. Kenyon and his 
coadjutors. With this exception, there is 
hardly, in Dr. Smyth’s selections of 160 pages, 
a single complete poem to be found which 
can be ascribed to the earlier and greater 
masters; only one of the two odes from 
Sappho being preserved entire. And yet, 
among these writers, there were two, at 
least, of the first rank, worthy to be placed 
beside Pindar, and appealing in some di- 
rections to the modern mind more effec- 
tively than Pindar. These two were Sappho 
and Simonides. Besides these, there were 
others sufficiently rare and unique in style 
and individuality to have left a strong im- 
press on the most admired Latin poets— 
on Catullus, for example, and on Horace. 
Such artists sat at the feet of Sappho and 
Alcweus and Anacreon; they echoed and imi- 
tated their verses and their metrical forms; 
we see more, perhaps, of their originals in 
the mirror of these imitations than in the 
poor fragments which survive to us of the 
Greek. Even a minor lyrist, Bacchylides, 
could impress the memory and influence the 
expression of so great a craftsman as Sopho- 
cles. 

There is no reason to doubt, therefore, 
that the body of Greek lyric poetry would 
compare in genius, in power, and in human 
interest with the remains, so fortunately 
preserved to us, of the great tragedians. 
Springing directly from the life and manners 
of the people, it always continued in touch 
with their daily life; and, under this con- 
stant influence, it assumed a rich and varied 
development which cannot be paralleled 
exactly in our modern literature. The folk- 
songs, Which grew spontaneously from every 
occasion and ceremony, became glorified and 
transformed in the hands of the great poets, 
but they never strayed far from the vital 
sources of their inspiration. They branched 
out into a bewildering variety of forms, 
adapted to their several occasions, and de- 
manding each its special treatment and 
rhythms and musical modes. There were 
hymns for gods and men—for supplication 
and invocation and thanksgiving—for wed- 
dings and funerals, for triumphs and festiv- 


ities. They were classified according to a 
minute scientific nomenclature; the list 
reaches nearly a score of titles of subdi- 
visions, which have descended from the Al- 
exandrian littérateurs, and which, though a 
trifle pedantic, correspond fairly to the 
types that were actually developed. We 


have nothing to match this profusion, either 
in Itallan or in French, or in our own litera- 
ture. Our own lyric development, in its 
highest forms, has been almost exclusively 
literary. We had our period of the minstrels 
and the ballad-makers, it Is true, and that 
period left its strong but rude mark upon 
our anthologies. But the march of the great- 
est Greek lyric poetry was step by step with 
Greek life. In the greatest period of their 
history, it was always composed directly and 
immediately for musical and choral per- 
formances, whether public or private. It 
was not written in a closet, to be hidden in 





a book, and to be read again in the silence 
ofaroom. It was designed to be the crown- 
ing grace of some splendid religious func- 
tion or procession; or it was flung out “‘to 
live again upon the lips of men,” and in the 
ear of some susceptible audience of ban- 
queters garlanded with flowers. That was 
the way in which Pindar and Anacreon and 
Alezeus “published’’; this was the sort of 
occasion and public to which even Sappho 
and all the song-writers came, in time, to 
appeal. The Attic symposium became a 
sort of centre of culture, a literary exchange 
where each guest contributed not merely 
what he recalled from the lyric poets, but 
lyric bits from tragedy or comedy, favorite 
selections from the wit and wisdom of Menan- 
der and his school. It was at such a gather- 
ing that Solon first heard one of Sappho’s 
songs, and prayed “that he might learn it 
before he died.’”’ “There was practically no 
limit,” says Dr. Smyth, ‘‘to the choice of 
the singer. The symposium was a school 
for strengthening an Athenian gentleman’s 
acquaintance with the masterpieces of Greek 
song. Books of selections for Sym- 
potic singing came into existence with 
choice pyoes; and the earliest anthologies 
may have grown up in a society whose chief 
social delight consisted in the banquet graced 
by song.”” No better Academy could be im- 
agined than such groups of critics, keen, en- 
thusiastic, and responsive, where a Solon 
might make one of the company, and a Pin- 
dar might find fit mark for his winged shafts 
of wisdom. 


If we inquire what themes inspired these 
songs, what topics dominated the imagina- 
tion and the minds of this nimble-witted 
race, we shall find, jn glancing over this 
selection, the same commonplaces which 
are as fresh and as ancient as the sunrise 
and the morning dew. War and wine and 
women; prayers to the gods and their 
praises; the round of seasons and of man’s 
life—the mutability of things, the certainty 
of death and fate—such are the highroads 
over which the poet travels, and on which 
Dr. Smyth has set his little sign-posts of 
quotations so aptly and so tastefully to 
catch the eye of the passionate pilgrim. 
Last of all—and least of all, we might al- 
most add—comes the motive of love; and 
this is a strange thing to report of any lyric 
anthology. You may take a hundred English 
songs, from Chaucer to Milton, and you will 
find that, with great variety in quality, in 
sincerity, and in genius, not one in ten— 
hardly one in twenty—deals with any other 
theme. They deal, of course, with all the 
commonplaces we have mentioned, but all 
paths end in this goal and lead to it; the 
poets’ thoughts cluster about this motive, 
their conceits and fancies hover about it, 
they invest it with a hundred rainbow hues; 
if they describe nature, it is nature as seen 
through the lover’s eyes. At Athens, how- 
ever, our masculine academy of boon com- 
panions was not so fortunate in cultivating 
this particular flower. They had their love- 
songs, as might be expected; volumes of 
love-songs were written before the time of 
Demosthenes. They have been almost to- 
tally lost; and from what we hear of their 
character, they were well lost. We might 
perhaps say the same, judging from the 
fragments which survive. With all their 
sparkle and grace of fancy and expression, 
they emerged from a topsy-turvy state of 
society. No genius can evolve love-poetry 
that deserves to last from a social world 





that is exclusively masculine, or diversified 
only by the charms and companionship of 
courtesans. The highest tone which we can 
expect from such intercourse would be that 
sprightly manner and trifling grace which 
Horace borrowed so successfully from Iby- 
cus and Anacreon. Sappho strikes a higher 
note because it is ennobled by the sincerity 
of passion. Yet her two famous odes are 
simply a frank pursuit of passion, or a still 
franker and very accurate description of 
its symptoms. It is worth while to com- 
pare the latter poem with Drayton’s sonnet, 
“Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss 
and part,” and again with Lovelace’s fare- 
well to Althea, if we wish to trace some 
grades of transition toward the complexity 
and sublimation of our modern sentiment. 
Even as it is, the stage represented in the 
Sapphic ode is a long step beyond the 
Anacreontic—a long step upward on the 
rounds of that ladder which, resting on 
earth and the earthy instinct, climbs to the 
skies in Dante’s Beatrice and his 
“Amor che move il sole e l’altre stelle.’ 

It is a curious reflection that Plato should 
have divined more of Dante’s gospel than 
Sappho—a gospel which was indeed ‘‘to the 
Greeks foolishness,” until they were ap- 
proaching their decadence. One would have 
liked to question this feminine wonder of 
the world; this accident of her race; this 
accident of artistic perfection never repeat- 
ed in her sex; this unsolved riddle—one 
would have liked to ask this sphinx to solve 
another riddle, why it is that her sex, which 
is capable of living like a poem, is inca- 
pable of writing the highest poetry; why it 
should be left to men to interpret in words 
ideals which woman best interprets in life. 
Above all, why should we depend on 
men for the best and highest love poetry? 
These would be fair questions to put, 
at some Elysian symposium, to the most 
original genius and the greatest artist 
among women that history has ever re- 
ported. 

Sappho is a personality always interesting, 
and the latest news of her is what we should 
all like to believe. This is contained in a 
little poem, coming from Egypt, in an ex- 
ceedingly mutilated condition, and restored 
with reasonable probability. It reveals a 
glimpse of her attitude toward her brother 
Charaxus, and the escapade which is re- 
ferred to by Herodotus. Charaxus had be- 
come infatuated with a beautiful slave, 
Doricha or Rhodopis, whom he met at Nau- 
cratis, and had ransomed her and carried 
her off in his ship. It is well known that 
Sappho had reproached him for this; yet it 
was not certain just why she had reproach- 
ed him. Whether her own famous ode ap- 
pealing to Aphrodite was addressed to a 
man or to a woman, was long a moot ques- 
tion, hanging for its decision upon a single 
letter of the alphabet. The latest manu- 
script evidence decides that it was addressed 
to a woman, and therefore upsets a conjec- 
ture of Welcker’s by which he was desir- 
ous to support his gallant defence of her 
character. However perplexing this may be, 
this little poem, so far as we can divine its 
meaning, gives just the impression we 
should desire. In it she prays for the safe 
return of her brother from beyond the sea, 
and his delivery from the reproach of his 
citizens; she prays also that he may utterly 
forget the differences and the estrangement 
whith were breaking her heart. The sensi- 
tiveness which she displays for her brother's 
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reputation lends no color to the inferences 
that might be drawn from the passionate 
tone of her best preserved odes, nor to the 
gossip of the later Attic comedy. What sort 
of a picture should we draw of Socrates from 
the “Clouds” of Aristophanes? 

There is another point in which these 
songs offer resemblances as well as contrasts 
to the modern spirit, and that is the sen- 
timent for Nature which they display. This 
is a large matter, fitter for a dissertation 
than for an obiter dictum. It is easy to see 
that the Greeks had a real love for Nature, 
a nice observation, and a hearty enjoyment 
of its aspects. They could hardly be chil- 
dren of the soil without absorbing that sen- 
timent in every breath and every glance of 
the eye. The sites of their temples and 
their theatres, commanding prospects of un- 
rivalled beauty, were certainly not chosen 
by accident or on principles of pure con- 
venience and economy. The feeling for 
Nature, the consciousness of the life and 
beauty of Nature, break out in every page 
almost of this selection. Sappho, perhaps, 
leads the way in this feeling and its ex- 
pression; from her we have a succession of 
picturesque hints and similes—the delicious 
sentiment of Hesper bringing home what 
Dawn has scattered—the grotto where 
sleep descends amid murmuring waters and 
the rustling leaves—the sole apple left by 
the pickers on the topmost bough. One 
would think that this little string of gems 
had been carefully beaded together by 
some judicious collector, instead of being 
a little random treasure, gravely rescued, 
in many cases, by Hephestion as samples 
of metre! Such as they are, they differ 
from their fellows only ina certain exqui- 
site appositeness and truthful felicity. Pin- 
dar has the same gift of hinting in a few 
phrases some delicate harmony of light and 
color, of golden rays sifted on pansies 
through dim forest recesses. On the whole, 
Nature is in these verses simply as a part 
of man’s life and environment—a portion as 
inevitable and spontaneous as the water 
he drinks and the air he breathes. It is re- 
flected in the stream of song, gliding me- 
lodiously towards its goal, as casually as 
the river catch¢s gleams and glints of the 
sky and clouds and trees because they are 
above it and around. But Nature in itself, 
we may say, was never the goal. It was felt 
and expressed simply and frankly, as one 
enjoys breathing fresh air without think- 
ing much about the process. It was felt 
with the pleasure of our own ballad-writer, 
with his 


‘In summer, when the shawes be sheen, 
And the leaves be large and long.’”’ 


With just such contentment does Alcman 
picture the “sleep of the mountain peaks 
and glens and jutting headlands, and all 
the tribes of creeping things that the dark 
earth doth nourish.’ But description for its 
own sake we encounter seldom—perhaps 
never. Sophocles suggests merely the land- 
scape of Colonus where his nightingales 
sing; Euripides merely sketches in the out- 
lines of that scene on Cithw#ron where 
Pentheus is to meet his doom, and, having 
once placed his actors, hastens swiftly to 
the close of his dramatic narrative. But he 
was a student of the sea from his grotto at 
Salamis; and he was quite capable of im- 
aginative lyrics that were filled with vague 
echoes of its mystery, and the fascination of 
far-off lands, to which its watery highways 
lead. There are odes in his ‘‘Hippolytus’’ 
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and his “Iphigenia among the Taurians”’ 
which beget the mood of Keats’s— 
“The voice that ofttimes hath 

Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn.’’ 

Still rarer is the attempt to make Nature 
serve as a contrast, or as a harmony with 
the mood of the actor. In our ballad, ‘The 
Twa Corbies,"’ for instance, the figure of 
the abandoned knight and the barren land- 


scape are keyed together absolutely in a | 


monotone of gloomy desolation. 


Nothing | 


has come down to us to match this powerful | 


bit of imagination; but the same device is 
used by Theocritus with great beauty and 
effect in that incantation scene where the 
forsaken damsel, as she invokes the ‘‘Queen- 
moon, and the Stars that follow at her chari- 
ot wheels,’ contrasts the hush and calm of 
the Sicilian Sea with the tempest of despair 
and passion that possesses her own soul. In 
lighter vein, and with consummate art, 
Ibycus compares the springtide with the 
perpetual spring of love that reigns in his 
heart. 

Still less did Nature possess the spirit of 
the Greek poet, play upon it, and ‘‘make him 
her lyre,’’ as Shelley says. No such con- 
scious myth-maker as Shelley ever arose 
among that race of myth-makers. Such 
passion for Nature as his, such possession 
by it; such sympathy with the processes of 
her eternal workshop as is shown in ‘The 
Cloud,” or the ‘Ode to the West Wind,”’ was 
reserved exclusively for the modern mind as 
it broods and watches 


“That subtler Sphinx renew 
Riddles of death Thebes never knew.” 


When we reach Wordsworth, with his mys- 
tical interpretations and beliefs, his sense 
of the oneness of himseif with Nature and 
its Creator, we encounter a note pitched, 
perhaps, beyond the hearing of the ancients, 
and a doctrine which, though quite as Pla- 
tonic as Christian, never found its chosen 
vales sacer among the Greeks. The Greek 
enjoyed Nature, but never submitted to its 
inspiration; it was his minister, not his 
master. 

There is another species of lyric poetry 
which, by accident, is adequately represent- 
ed in our collections, and which, neverthe- 
less, is furthest removed from our sympa- 
thies and understanding. This is the type 
illustrated with great splendor and genius 
by Pindar, and preserved to us largely by 
the superlative merit of his poetry—the 
se-called epinicia, written to celebrate vic- 
tory and victorious in races and athletic 
contests in the great national games. These, 
as every one knows, were pursued with in- 
tense ardor, under religious auspices, with 
the most brilliant and imposing ceremonies, 
amid scenes of beauty heightened by all the 
adornments of art. The victor was re- 
warded by his countrymen with public hon- 
ors and adoration, such as can be paralleled 
only in our own country at the present day. 
We, at least, ought to be able to understand 
such ardor and abandon. We have it our- 
selves—we have the same passion for ath- 
letic sports—-we make a religion of it, as 
they did, and with us it is a cult, mainly, 
of the three goddesses of greed, knavery, and 
vulgarity. The Greek athlete worshipped 
the Graces; he was so simple as to be satis- 
fied with a wreath of bay or parsley, in- 
stead of a share of ‘‘gate-money”; instead 
of the process-photographs in 
Cosmos, he demanded a statue by a Scopas 
or a Praxiteles; instead of a column of 
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eulogy and slang for Sunday reading, he was 
honored by a banquet at his home-coming, 
and heard his praises chanted in an ode, 
written by some poet of the order of a Mil- 
ton or a Shelley. This 
certainly, where the p 
ciled with wsthetics; 


was a mad world, 


rize-ring was recon 


it was not our world, 


and hence we investigate it painfully from 
afar with erudite telescopic vision This, 
| hewever, was the domain of Pindar and Bac 
chylides 
The lately discovered papyrus fragmen 

of Bacchylides increase our of 
this genre, and give us a number of almost 
complete poems which, perhaps, we would 
Willingly have exchanged for a book of 
Sappho or some dirges by Simonides. In 
saying this, however, we by no means in- 





the daily | 








interest of the latest 
Dr. Smyth is fortunate 
first to include 
collection all of these odes which offer a 
sufficiently clear meaning and continuity. 
The most striking feature which they pre- 
sent is the resemblance of their plan 
that of Pindar. An ode of Bacchylides 
laid out on exactly the same lines as one 
of Pindar, it follows 
tural design—it is composed, one might say, 
after the It the 
turns and Its invocation 
vestibule, its saws 
myth nicely and jointed the 
exordium its pattern 
and mechanism, are as like Pindar's as two 
The trick of the 
myth by some sententious turn of thought 

It is 
this 


tend to underrate the 
flotsam from Egypt. 
in being the in a general 


to 
is 
the 


same architec- 


same recipe has same 


and 
its 


transitions 
wise and maxims, 
hinged 
tt " 


to 


and conclusion, 


peas. very introducing 


and phrase is here rep ated neces- 


sary, of course, to qualify statement 


a little. The general resmblance, which is 
surprising at first sight, is not fully borne 
} out on minuter examination. Bacchylides 


is probably the imitator, if there is imita- 


tion; his craft is not so cunning, his pro- 
cess is not so inevitable as Pindar’ the 
structure is not so organic, so welded to 
gether by the heat cf imagination. It is 
the clever, deliberate effort of an artist 
working after a stereotyped form. This 
form, it is generally assumed, was struck 
out, in its main outlines, by the genius of 
his uncle Simonides. The manner cf Bac 
chylides resembles that of his great kins- 
man much more than Pindar’s; and this 
was to be expected. Bacchylides expresses 


himself with great simplicity, directness, and 
lucidity, in a limpid stream of diction which 
tical 
rules, and demands no effort from the read- 


imposes no harsh compulsion on syntae 


er or the listener. If Hiero preferred his 


poetry to Pindar’s, it may have been for 


this plain and sufficient reason. He draws 
from the great ‘Homeric banquet,”” as 
others did, and he sometimes does this even 
verbatim. His style makes this possible 
and natural, for it has affinities with the 
epic directness and flow Grace, sweet 
ness, fondness for color, a gift for fluent, 
picturesque narrative, studded by ornat 
epithets—these qualities combined entitle 
him fairly to the epithets of the ‘“clear- 
voiced island bee” and aAddos Xepyy—a com 
pliment which is truly untranslatable, but 
which recalls ** Lalagen dulce loquentem, 
This volume of selections was much 
needed. In addition to the specimens of 


Bacchylides and the new poem of Sappho, 
it includes the Delphic pwan to Dionysus 
the pwan of Aristonous, the two hymns to 
Apollo, with 
discovered in the Treasury of the Athenians, 


music and musical notation, 
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as well as the pean of Isyllus of Epidaurus. 
The appendix contains a convenient selec- 
tion from the Anacreonteia, and certain 
“Scolia” attributed to the Sages. Dr. Smyth 
has thus added the discoveries of the last 
decade or two, and has made his anthology 
the completest of its kind accessible to the 
student. Dr. Smyth’s editorial labor, more- 
over, is of rare and permanent value; it 
has made his work a delight to both stu- 
dents and scholars. The text has received 
the benefit of his special study and great 
learning in dialectic forms. The annota- 
tions evince everywhere the most exact and 
copious scholarship. The literary illustra- 
tions remind one of Prof. Shorey’s Horace, 
and constitute a unique atraction—a store- 
house of pleasure for the man of taste and 
leisure. Under a certain line of Sappho we 
find parallels quoted from Aleman, Pindar, 
Theognis, Theocritus, Virgil, Ovid, Shak- 
spere, Dante, Johnson, Manzoni, and Keats. 
We note these names to show the range of 
reading which they imply. The illustra- 
tions are as apposite and pertinent as they 
are abundant; and this opulence of quota- 
tion is not a piece of ostentation, but part 
of the author’s plan. The general introduc- 
treating of the varieties of melic 
poetry, is a luminous and condensed treat- 
ise, summing up the result of much inde- 
pendent while the special 
sketches, characterizing the style and traits 
of individual are better done than 
anything of the kind which can be found 
They have the deli- 
cacy, clearness of cut, and sureness of so 
Dr. Smyth’s former work on 
the Tonic Dialect was a sufficient testimony 
to his erudition and exact scholarship; the 
present to be also a 
man of letters and a critic of rare taste, 
insight, and literary equipment. 
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The prominent people of Mrs. Ward's 
‘ileanor’ are more natural than those of 
her former novels; they are deeply interest- 
ed in themselves, and feel a personal emo- 


tion more acutely than any world-pain. If 
the best novels are those that discuss human 
relations, combining with narration an inti- 
mate passions, and 
thoughts of several individuals, showing how 
ind why they come closely together or go 
far apart, then ‘Eleanor’ is, in this respect 
at least, one of the best. To those who ex- 
Mrs. Ward an important utter- 

public affairs, something au- 
thoritative, like the Queen's speech, and as- 
like the President’s message, the 
book must be disappointing and not worth 
favorable comparison with ‘Robert Elsmere’ 
or ‘Marcella.’ For the problem that engages 
her is not one that an ecclesiastical congress 
would debate, or foreign secretaries official- 
ly consider, or councils or boards resolve 
upon; it is a problem that would never come 
up for wide public discussion, if 4t were 
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not for the abandoned indiscretion of !mag- 
inative writers. When an uncommonly nice 
woman is very much in love with a man who 
(if carefully watched) will eventually re- 
spond to her passion, and when a young 
girl not en rapport with the situation charg- 
es defences, batters down guards, and cap- 
tures the man, ordinary good-feeling com- 
mands us to analyze and criticise the dis- 
appointed woman only beneath our breath, 
confidentially, in camera. Nevertheless, 
poets and novelists have always, so to speak, 
battened on the torn sensibilities of this 
unfortunate woman, and Mrs. Ward flaunts 
them through two long volumes. Incidental- 
ly and at length, she notices other things— 
the political and social state of Italy, for in- 
stance, and the tradition of Catholicism; 
but the theme is the passion of Hleanor 
Burgoyne for her cousin, Manisty, including 
her jealousy of the American intruder, 
Lucy Foster, while the emotional spectacle 
is the desperation, humiliation, and final 
abject submission of a proud spirit and a 
refined and tender heart. Though the spec- 
tacle is managed with delicate considera- 
tion for Eleanor, it is a little barbarous, 
and, moreover, there is not intrinsic in- 
tensity to supply the book with a very 
strong motive. Eleanor’s plight is exquisite- 
ly pitiful, but it is never tragic. 

Another element of weakness is the au- 
thor’s constant challenge to criticism by 
her glorification of Manisty. An author may 
say that all his people had the radiant 
beauty of angels, and, though no one may 
believe him, if he has escaped the illus- 
trator, he has also escaped reasoned dis- 
proof. But if he asserts that they have phe- 
nomenal mental gifts, he is at once called 
upon to make the assertion good. While 
admitting Manisty’s inadequacy to satisfy 
the dull demands of domestic virtue, and 
dwelling on his faults of temper and man- 
ner, Mrs. Ward places against such de- 
fects a potential greatness, an actual gran- 
deur, glitter, fascination; and she believes 
that she shows all these wonderful quali- 
ties in operation, overcoming Eleanor’s in- 
tellectual criticism, and discomfiting Lucy’s 
loyal affection for Eleanor and her moral 
scruples. As a matter of fact, though Man- 
isty is far from commonplace, though he is 
interesting, with a varied and amusing mind 
and some charm, he just never fills the 
stage so completely as Mrs. Ward says he 
does. It is not the first time that Mrs. 
Ward has conceived a character superla- 
tively splendid in one way or another; and 
her failure to realize this splendor, to im- 
press it on the reader, seems to supply a 
measure both for her ambition and her 
power. To Robert Elsmere she attributed 
a scholarship and controversial acuteness 
not discernible within quotation marks, 
while the supposed potency of Marcella in 
the great world was most conspicuously 
shown in the successful seduction from po- 
litical loyalty of a young man who was 
not persuaded by her dazzling intellect, but 
distracted by her beauty. It is not, how- 
ever, unlikely that, in real life, a Mrs. Bur- 
goyne’s imagination would, from the given 
material, create a glorified Manisty, and 
thus all that follows for her would be nat- 
ural and probable. 

In her characterization of Eleanor Mrs. 
Ward gets well outside of herself, conquers 
her own strongest tendencies, and displays 
a large share of sympathetic intuition and 
constructive imagination. To delineate a 
Lucy Foster, she need not exert imagina- 








tion. She knows these perfect women no- 
bly planned for all the serious purposes of 
existence, and contrives not to excite either 
envy or incredulity of their perfection. The 
famous New England conscience has its most 
agreeable illustration in such maidens as 
Lucy, and if they are really (as Mrs. Ward 
says) becoming rare, New England should 
begin to protect her bachelors against for- 
eign competition. No doubt Lucy could 
easily have got a far better bargain than 
Manisty at home, and it is a little cold- 
blooded in Mrs. Ward to hand her over for 
life to “one of the temperaments to which 
other lives minister without much return.” 

The minor figures contribute to the de- 
velopment of the emotional drama, and ap- 
propriately relieve tension without divert- 
ing interest unduly to themselves. Inci- 
dents serve to test character as well as ad- 
vance the action, and the descriptions of 
Italy, the talk about the religion, politics, 
and social condition of Italy, fill in and 
round out the novel to artistic and satisfac- 
tory completeness. Technically, the book 
is a triumph of study in novel-making, of 
skill perfected by care and patience. The 
opening chapters place the scene and the 
chief characters clearly and indicate the 
situation. Excepting, perhaps, the visit to 
Manisty’s villa of his mad sister, there is 
no incident without a result that justifies 
its introduction. Miss Manisty is a figure 
for sombre tragedy, and her accidental 
transient appearance emphasizes by contrast 
the feebler passion of the principal theme. 
In every chapter one recognizes intelli- 
gence, observation, sympathy, and a clear 
conception of right to be defended, of wrong 
to be overcome—all cultivated and trained 
to a point where expression must be just 
and full—just and full, but not compelling, 
captivating, magnetic. It is easy and plea- 
sant to say what Mrs. Ward is, yet difficult 
to say what she is not; and perhaps neither 
grateful nor necessary to try. She has 
made so much of her talents that to re- 
flect on what she has not been given seems 
gratuitous injury. But to compare ‘Eleanor’ 
with Mr. Barrie’s ‘Sentimental Tommy,’ for 
instance, is to know (though absolutely ig- 
norant of technicalities) what Nature has 
withheld from Mrs. Ward. Proverbs, and 
axioms, and all the list of tiresome things 
taken for granted, make proper matter for 
scorn of liberal minds, but occasionally they 
confront us, inexplicable, yet indisputable. 
As between Mrs. Ward and Mr. Barrie there 
is nothing to say except that the poet is 
born, not made. 

In his study of a typical figure in modern 
society, a lady known to Paris as ‘the 
beautiful Mme. Le Prieux,’’ M. Bourget says: 


“She was not a monster, although her pro- 
longed exploitation of her husband’s labor 
in the interest of a vain passion for luxury 
was very nearly ferocious; and very much 
like ferocity also was her present procedure 
in forcing her daughter to a cruelly utili- 
tarian marriage. It was simply that her 
conscience had been vitiated by the germs 
of corruption with which the social atmos- 
phere is filled—a corruption which current 
morality, solely concerning itself with 
breaches of the seventh commandment, 
searcely at all notices.” 


Such comment as this, taken with the sub- 
jects discussed in his latest translated vol- 
ume, prompt the hopeful inference that M. 
Bourget, who in the past has considered 
“breaches of the seventh commandment” 
from several points of view, means in fu- 
ture to ignore them as completely as a 
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Frenchman can, and to permit his talent 
for the criticism of society a wider field of 
observation. The form of corruption direct- 
ly attacked in the “domestic drama’ en- 
titled “Other People’s Luxury” is, speak- 
ing for all the world, and for power towreck 
human happiness, a more common and more 
serious crime than adultery. In every class 
of society, domestic disaster is brought about 
more frequently by a woman's coveting of 
her fellow-woman’s material goods, of any- 
thing and everything purchasable that is her 
neighbors, than by an irresistible passion 
for her neighbor’s husband. If any particu- 
lar curse may be specified as the curse of 
democracy, it is the inevitable prevalence 
of the wish, often assuming the intensity 
of a mania, to appear as good—that is, as 
rich and imposing—as one’s neighbor, who, 
of course, is not by birth, by any grace or 
strength of nature, or for any reason on 
earth except the accident of superior 
wealth, any better than one’s self. This cor- 
rupting desire is not exclusively feminine, 
but it attacks women more generally than 
men, rages more fiercely among women, and 
is more destructive of feminine morality. 
M. Bourget’s Mme. Le Prieux is not an ex- 
ceptional instance of that ‘fever of worldly 
egoism which compels one for ever to com- 
pare herself with her richer neighbor, and to 
go on increasing expenses, complicating life, 
foolishly (sometimes tragically) sacrificing 
the reality to the appearance.’ Under 
other names she intrudes herself on the con- 
tracted social scene of American country 
towns, and she dominates the big world’s 
stage. 

M. Bourget has drawn the lady broadly 
and also in delicate detail. Ostensibly, he 
is persistently tendering assurance of his 
highest consideration, making the best he 
can of her without violating a felt obligation 
to practise ‘‘the noble virtue of uncompro- 
mising veracity.”’ A distinctly French facul- 
ty for converting social observations into 
literature, and for exciting a feeling for 
morality without appearing didactic or pur- 
poseful, has perhaps never been more clever- 
ly expressed. The more violent tragedy of 
“The Day of Reckoning’ is the consequence 
of a crime committed by devoted and aspir- 
ing parents in order to assure the worldly 
success of their son. In this drama, as in 
“Other People’s Luxury,’ the family bond 
is compelling; no member of a family can 
shirk participation in a common interest, 
and the conduct and character of one in- 
evitably affect all. The Corbiéres, plain 
honest people, yielding to a terrible tempta- 
tion, appropriated trust funds, This ill- 
gotten money was so well expended on the 
education of Eugéne, their son, that when, 
established in the world, and famous in his 
profession, he discovered his parents’ crime, 
he then took the burden of sorrow and shame 
upon himself, and gave his life to repair a 
hideous wrong for which he was not re- 
sponsible, but by which he alone had bene- 
fited. The character of Eugéne, tested by a 
sequence of most trying incidents, and sub- 
jected to incentive to ignoble action, pre- 
serves a balance between passion and reason, 
a firmness tempered by gentleness and sym- 
pathy, which one false touch would have 
reduced to the absurd. But M. Bourget has 
seen his man clearly, so there is no false 
touch, no sentimentalizing, only a very sin- 
cere presentation of a good man. The re- 
maining dramas are psychological studies 
of children, and are narrower in view, more 
characteristically French. We others may 





believe that such children may exist, but we 
don't like them or wish to hear about them; 
and to analyze precocious or morbid little 
wretches seems to us a waste of talent, 
if not a wickedness. 

From the biographical sketch introducing 
‘An Eagle Flight,’ it appears that the au- 
thor, Dr. José Rizal, was of almost pure 
Tagalo race. Deeply impressed in his youth 
by the wretchedness of the Filipinos, most 
of them in a condition a little worse than 
literal slavery, believing in their capacity 
to rise to better things and to enjoy them, 
his short life was dedicated in one way or 
another to their cause. Though he was shot 
for treason, the charge appears to have 
been trumped up by his enemies, for he 
did not think his people ready for indepen- 
dence, but, on the contrary, believed that 
their political safety lay in continued union 
with Spain. The tyranny he hated and 
fought against was not that of a king or of 
the Spanish Government, but the tyranny of 
a multitude of friars, brown, white, and gray, 
who for two centuries had had their sandalled 
feet pressed on the neck of a helpless race. 
The friars owned the land, owned the ear of 
Spanish officials, owned the soul of the igno- 
rant and superstitious native. Against this 
irresponsible omnipotence every Filipino re- 
volt has been directly aimed, and in order 
to show it up, to make it plain and detestable 
to Europe, Rizal wrote fervently poems, 
pamphlets, and novels. ‘The Eagle Flight’ 
in an adaptation of his first novel, entitled 
‘Noli me tangere,’ and it is probable that 
many incidents of his own life, much of his 
own aspiration, are described and expressed 
in the principal figure of the tale, Crisés- 
tomo Ibarra. The book is extraordinarily 
interesting, showing the poet's feeling and 
far in unusual combination with 
power of unprejudiced observation and force 
to do—to do always the most and best for 
a purpose on which the heart is set. Rizal 
did not concern himself deeply with the tech- 
nicalities of novel-writing (though the ori- 
ginal is probably more coherent than the 
adaptation), so the book is a series of epi- 
sodes, scenes, situations loosely connected, 
yet all helping to express his absorbing pas- 
sion and to impart it with intensity. 


vision 


The strain, however, is not of unenlivened 
melancholy, for the sketches of social life 
in towns are, to the foreigner at all events, 
exceedingly funny. It is very amusing to 
know that society people in Manila have 
ambitions and arts so much like those of 
society people at home. Rizal’s attitude 
towards the more prosperous of his country- 
men is of contempt more bitter, perhaps, 
than they deserve, seeing that they are hu- 
man as well as Filipino, and that they, even 
as the poorer classes,come under the scourge 
of the friars. But while his feeling for the 
masses is intensely sympathetic, he never 
looks at them with the eye of uncritical 
partisanship. My people, he says, are ig- 
norant, idle, not sternly virtuous; on the 
other hand, not predisposed to coarse, de- 
structive vice. What strength of nature they 
have is crushed by an infamous oppression, 
and my conviction is that, once having ob- 
tained freedom, they will learn to use free- 
dom well. This argument is not yet closed, 
so there is still time for Rizal’s plea to be 
taken into consideration. 

The author of ‘A Breaker of Laws’ revives 
the romance of that sort of crime which 
Dickens exploited in ‘Oliver Twist.’ Mr. 








Ridge’s burglars are not quite so depraved 
and dirty as Bill Sykes and the Artful Dode- 
er, but, on the other hand, they are never 
thrilling, and their best efforts to be comic 
fall flat. 
sume respectability with matrimony is not 
picturesque, nor are his relapses very touch- 
ing. The self-sacrifices of his friend, the 
excellent but uninteresting Mr. Finnis, must 
have been their own reward; otherwise, they 
point no moral. The tale is not entertain- 
ing, and can hardly have been written with 
the immoral intention of exciting sympathy 
with burglars, as the author does not ap- 
pear to be an enemy of society. 


Alfred Bateson's struggle to as- 


The Story of Nineteenth Century Science 


By Henry Smith Williams, M.D. With il- 
lustrations. Harper & Bros. 1900. Svo, 
pp. 475. 


A brief and extremely popular account of 
the general progress during the nineteenth 
century of the physical and natural sciences 
was wanted at this time, and Dr. Williams 
has drawn it up quite as successfully as 
could be expected. He does not 
the whole fleld of those sciences, but deals 
with all the most significant parts, and adds, 
besides, a chapter upon modern psychology. 
To call what is here dealt with “Nineteenth 
Century Science,’ ignoring mathematics, 
linguistics, archwology, economics, is to do 
injustice to the nineteenth century, but it is 
an injustice that we are accustomed to. The 
word “Story” in the title may serve as a 
hint to the prospective purchaser of the 
volume that he may expect a style which 
Strains a little, and rather uncomfortably, 
after effect and sensation. Still, while there 
is some truth in that, especially in the ear- 
lier part of the book, it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that this is one of those 
publications which assume that science con- 
sists in producing startling novelties 
thrilling marvels. On the contrary, it is a 
serious work, written by a man who, if he 
does not everywhere show himself a mas- 
ter of the particular branch of science of 
which he is treating, which would be almost 
inconceivable, yet does show that he knows 
what science really is better than a good 
many men who go by the name of scientists 
He seizes upon the great and fruitful ideas 
which have been developed in each of the 
branches of which he treats, and shows how 
it has been evolved, in a way to make his 
work worthy of being called, 
“Story,”’ but a History of the 
Century in respect to ten, at of the 
eleven sciences which he considers. To do 
this in such a way as to be readable without 
fatigue by everybody who ever reads any- 
thing but a newspaper or a novel, is a verit- 
able feat. That it is easy enough to be en- 
tertaining about science we know, but it is 
not easy to write lightly and yet 
science as it appears to scientific men. 

We must not be understood as meaning 
that the book wraps up any profound in- 
sight into the nature 
science, as Whewell’s immortal history did. 
It can teach nothing to scientific men, be- 
cause it looks upon science precisely as 
they do; but it will be highly instructive 
for the great public for which it is intended 
Bad proofreading, with which we are be- 
coming sadly familiar of late, must be re- 
sponsible for Lagrange belng named as the 
author of the ‘Mécanique Céleste,’ for Agas- 
siz’s work on glaciers being dated twenty 
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years too late, and a number of such mis- 
leading statements, in spite of which a 
great deal of pains has evidently been taken 
to insure accuracy in details. The book is 
not a mere compilation. The writer has 
looked into the memoirs, and has other- 
wise sought information at first hand. The 
volume also contains upwards of a hundred 
illustrations, almost all of which are posi- 
tively interesting. Three-quarters of them 
are portraits. The writer of this notice was 
acquainted with the originals of nearly half 
of them, and can testify that those are 
characteristically portrayed, while most of 
the others carry conviction. 

Nobody can dream that it is humanly 
possible to write a work like this which is 
not open to much criticism. The writer 
must have a weak side, and Dr. Williams 
shows his, the more exact is the branch of 
science with which he deals.. This is unfor- 
tunate, for that is just where mastery 
would be most desirable. For example, Dr. 
Williams plainly shows his aversion to the 
idea of action at a distance, to which he 
has no doubt been encouraged by Kelvin and 
his followers. Now there are just three 
reasons which render the opinion of those 
physicists a tenable one. The first is pure- 
ly logical: it is that as long as we are 
forced to admit an all-pervading ether, we 
have no need of any action at a distance, 
nor, indeed, of any other matter at all, and 
all our notions of rigid mechanics can be 
replaced, or be regarded as replaceable, by 
an amplified hydrodynamics. The second 
reason appeals to the lessons of the history 
of science. Because Faraday had no mathe- 
matical training, and was consequently un- 
able to think clearly about action at a dis- 
tance, he was led to develop another way 
of thinking about the forces of electricity 
which not only is extremely attractive to a 
mathematical mind, but also gave rise to 
Maxwell's theory of electricity, and thence 
to all the conceptions of Hertz (with 
the Marconi telegraph to testify to their 
value), and to the vortical theory of matter, 
with the applications that J. J. Thompson 
is making of it. The third reason is more 
positive, although even this is not conclu- 
sive; it is that the properties of elastic sol- 
ids cannot be accounted for by attractions 
and repulsions between pairs of particles. 
But Dr. Williams does not touch upon any 
of these things as causes of the opinion he 
seems to espouse. He does not tell us that 
action at a distance was universally accept- 
ed by all whose opinions were of any ac- 
count through the first half of the century, 
nor how the contrary belief has gradually 
become respectable. He leaves the reader 
to imagine, as the popular reader will be 
sure to do, that the objection to action at a 
distance ls no more than might have weight 
with a philosopher of Newton's century— 
its inconceivability. Now there can be no 
manner of doubt, in the mind of a psycholo- 
gist, that this “inconceivability” of action 
at a distance is due to the circumstance 
that the great mass of every-day experience 
in regard to the communication of forces 
is of one solid body pushing another. Yet, 
whatever theory we may entertain about 
action at a distance, it is an indisputable 
fact that in such ordinary experience there 
is really no contact at all between the atoms 
of the different solids. For if two pieces 
of iron or glass are brought into actual 
contact, they will stick together so that 
they can only be torn apart. In short, the 
“Inconceivability” of action at a distance 





is of the same kind as the inconceivability 
of any occult phenomenon, such as the mix- 
ture of two liquids making a solid, two col- 
orless liquids making a black mixture, red 
and green lights making yellow, etc. An 
inconceivability which does not prevent an 
hypothesis from being perfectly exact and 
consistent is no good reason for rejecting 
it. Although Dr. Williams is so averse to 
the admission of action at a distance, he 
seems almost equally so to the only possi- 
ble escape from it, that of the ether. He 
even suggests that empty space may fulfil 
its functions. He does not point out that 
if light, during the eight minutes after it 
leaves the sun before it impinges on the 
earth, is in empty space, the doctrine of the 
conservation of energy is false. 

Passing from physical conceptions to his 
statement about the state of opinion among 
physicists, we also find inaccuracies which, 
though perhaps of no particular im- 
portance in so very popular a history, never- 
theless show that exact science is not the 
author’s element. Certainly, there is no 
more important page of the history of phy- 
sics than that which relates to the devel- 
opment of ideas concerning heat, energy, and 
gases from 1824 to 1875. But we do not 
find that the account here given of this 
movement of thought is all that might be 
desired. The author asserts that Sadi-Car- 
not, in 1824, explicitly stated that a definite 
quantity of heat could be transformed into a 
definite quantity of work. But, onthe contrary, 
though it is said that Carnot’s posthumous 
papers show that he subsequently entertain- 
ed this idea, yet in his celebrated book his 
doctrine is that heat is a fluid, that its 
quantity remains unchanged, and that it 
does work in falling from a higher to a low- 
er temperature just as water does in pass- 
ing from a higher to a lower level. No- 
thing is said in this “‘Story’’ about the sec- 
ond law of thermodynamics. The reader 
will get the idea that, Joule’s results being 
admitted, or we may even say Rumford’s, 
there was no further difficulty with the the- 
ory of the steam-engine; and no adequate 
recognition is given to the work of Clau- 
sius. In regard to the kinetical theory of 
gases, the names of Kroénig, Boltzmann, Van 
der Waals do not appear. Regnault, Ama- 
gat, Willard Gibbs are never mentioned. 

In chemistry, we find such assertions as 
that hydrogen being univalent while oxy- 
gen is bivalent, ‘‘makes it plain that wemust 
expect to find no more than three compounds 
of those elements.” It did not make the 
matter plain to those who held to the strict 
univalence of chlorine; and Dr. Williams 
says nothing about variable valencies, but 
rather implies their fixity. The history of 
opinion concerning Mendeléef’s law is inex- 
cusably inaccurate after the admirable his- 
tory of the matter by Venable. The impor- 
tance of Newland’s octaves is much exag- 
gerated, since ideas upon the subject, about 
as nearly correct as his, were generally rife 
among advanced chemical thinkers of that 
day. Such comments might be continued 
to great length. It must suffice to say 
briefly that the chapter on psychology, al- 
though possessed of some merit, is less good 
than the others. 


The Story of the Chinese Crisis. By Alexis 
Krausse. Cassell & Co. 
In this handy volume of 200 pages we 
have a spirited narrative in brief of China 





and her modern experiences, together with 
the stock picture of the Chinaman as paint- 
ed by the average Occidental. The writer 
evidently has knowledge at first hand of 
much of what he has written, and probably 
no other book gives a more vivid and accu- 
rate account of events in China during this 
past year. He pictures in lively style the 
universal habit of ‘‘squeezing,” which means 
theft and corruption. It pervades every 
class, from the viceroy to the boy who car- 
ries your letters to the post-office, destroy- 
ing one or two so as to save from the money 
given to buy stamps. Like a true Briton, 
Mr. Krausse believes in opium for the Chi- 
nese, declaring (p. 18) that “in the case of 
the overwhelming majority no ill effects are 
produced.” He is a stalwart for trade and 
British interests, and believes in thoroughly 
humbling the Chinese. He would abandon 
the vacillating policy of the past three years, 
and “revert to the manly method by which 
we asserted our dominion in the Far East.”’ 


The author shows clearly the part which 
the various predatory nations have played 
in the dismemberment of China, as already 
accomplished. Great Britain has nearly 6,000 
subjects in China, shipping in the treaty 
portsamounting to “upwards of 25,000 tons,” 
(sic, p. 147), in reality over eight millions 
or about sixty per cent., while her com- 
merce in 1899 reached a total of $200,- 
000,000. Yet the amount of Chinese 
territory owned by Great Britain is under 
550 square miles. Russia, on the contrary, 
has in China, including those in her colonies 
at Newchang and Port Arthur, but 1,600 sub- 
jects and no shipping worth speaking of, but 
has seized 888,830 square miles of territory 
which, with Mantchuria, practically hers, 
will amount to over 1,200,000 square miles. 
France, whose commercial interests in China 
are the smallest of any first-class Power’s, 
has robbed China of an area of 315,250 square 
miles. It is hard for the Chinaman to un- 
derstand the wealth and resources of Great 
Britain. Notwithstanding that 60 per cent. 
of the total foreign trade is British, Eng- 
land’s effective influence is as nothing com- 
pared with that of Russia. The author 
traces the failure of diplomacy to the fact 
that no European has yet learned the work- 
ings of the Chinese mind. He believes that 
with such a people no ordinary measures will 
serve. 

The various wars which China has suffer- 
ed “have failed either to inculcate respect 
for the superior power of other nations, or 
to moderate the intense self-complacency 
which is inherent in the Celestial character.” 
Yet the impression one gets as he reads this 
book is that, from the standard of absolute 
morals, the Occidental man must seem to the 
Chinaman as abnormal, as proud, as subtle, 
and as malignant as the Westerner is sure 
the Chinaman is. Surely, if there is ever 
to be a union or reconciliation of the Orient 
and the Occident, it must be not only by 
moral betterment, but by mutual moral 
betterment. The Chinaman of Mr. Krausse, 
and of so many other writers whose God is 
“trade” or “‘interests’’-—British or otherwise 
—is largely the phantasm of myth or dis- 
torted vision. Nor shall we ever be able to 
see clearly until we get the beam out of our 
own eye. Actual experience shows that the 
Chinaman, when treated as a human being, 
responds to such treatment very much as 


humanity all over the world does, though it 


is also true that this response is the more 
prompt and thorough according as the light 
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which is in him is clear. Nevertheless, that 
light by which he sees us is very apt to be 
darkened when spoliation and robbery ac- 
company actions which in themselves are 
prompted by purely selfish motives. It is 
still nearly impossible for the Chinese to see 
altruism even in British policy, despite the 
high tone of Great Britain’s morals (includ- 
ing her benevolence in opium) insisted upon 
by the author. 

As a story, the work is sprightly, readable, 
and for the most part very accurate, though 
in things American there is room for im- 
provement. In the list of books recom- 
mended, that of S. Wells Williams, best of 
all, is omitted, and we have “Charles” in- 
stead of Chester Holcombe. Gordon gets the 
chief glory of the “Ever Victorious Army,” 
when its real creator was the American, 
Ward. Mr. Krausse says on page 4, “The 
total area of China covers 4,218,401 square 
miles, being nearly four times as extensive 
as the United States’ (p. 4), and ‘China 
proper, . . . 1,336,841 square miles, . . 
bigger than the United States’ (p. 5). It 
seems hardly correct to speak of a trade in 
American cotton started with China ag early 
as 1786. Very temperate on the subject of 
the religious question, the author thinks 
that the missionary is disliked not merely 
because he preaches another creed, but be- 
cause “he is in most cases, however inno- 
cently, the advance guard of the exploiter 
and the concession-hunter, who is the best- 
hated product of Western civilization in the 
Chinese estimation.” 

Besides index and appendices, there are 
two maps, one of the country between Taku 
and Pekin, and the other of the Chinese 
capitals. 


Landscape Painting in Water Color. By John 
Macwhirter, R.A. With twenty-three ex- 
amples in color by the author, and an in- 
troduction by Edwin Bale. Cassell & Co. 


This book consists chiefly of reproductions 
of Macwhirter’s water-color sketches from 
nature, comprising careful studies of detail, 
slight sketches, and full-colored landscape 
pictures. To these the artist supplies notes 
describing as far as possible his method of 
work, the colors he has used in each ex- 
ample, and remarks on his own art and art 
in general, with quotations from Ruskin and 
other critics. 

It is a variation of the ordinary hand- 
book, with the advantage of having been 
compiled by a practical landscape painter 
instead of a professional teacher, who in- 
variably falls into routine and dry-as-dust 
methods. Those who imagine that they will 
know how to paint in water-color by study- 
ing this pretty booklet, are likely to be dis- 
couraged by Macwhirter’s notes. He very 
distinctly admits there is no royal road to 
art, and that nothing but practice and long 
study can bring forth satisfactory results. 
With regard to water-color sketching, he 
advises the student to make a very thorough 
drawing of his subject before using color, 
and then to match the tints rapidly before 
nature and work the picture up subsequent- 
ly. He insists on very careful study of de- 
tail, and the examples given of wayside 
flowers very minutely painted were chosen 
by Ruskin and are now in the Art School at 
Oxford. As to the colors used, Macwhirter 
frankly says each artist produces different 
results with the 
on the manner of work; and he insists again 
and again on the necessity of studying 


same colors—all depends 





drawing and accurately observing nature be- 
fore the beautiful and transient effects in 
landscape painting can be reproduced with 
any degree of satisfaction. 

Mr. Bale’s preface is rather perfunctory. 
After deploring that students are no longer 
broken in early to the practice of art in the 
studies of great masters, he thinks a chat 
with Macwhirter may be a desirable privi- 
lege; so that it is rather disappointing that, 
after seriously studying Macwhirter’s views 
and methods, you find yourself only con- 
vinced that you must work and find your 
own way of expressing yourself in water- 
color as in any other material. The amateur 
in art will find hints as to the necessary 
materials, paper the stretching of it, 
brushes, ete.; he can also learn how Mac- 
whirter has worked; but that will not equip 
him without arduous effort and long study to 
produce sketches of charm and merit equal 
to those in the illustrations, although those 
have suffered considerably in the reproduc- 
tions, both in transparency of color and 
in texture. 


and 


Gli Scavi di Narce ed il Museo di Villa Giulia, 
da Fausto Benedetti. London: David Nutt; 
Turin: Ermanno Loescher. 1900. 

This well-written and well-printed octavo 
of eighty-five pages is of especial importance 
in its bearing upon the interests of all ar- 
cheological study within the limits of the 
kingdom of Italy. Its author and his father, 


Annibale Benedetti, are well Known to all 
active students of Italian archmology as 
most intelligent and trustworthy persons, 


and this account of the excavations carried 
on by them, chiefly in the neighborhood of 
the ancient Falerii, and of the treatment of 
their finds by Comm. Barnabei, recently 
at the head of the Department of Fine 
Arts and Antiquities under the Minister of 
Public Instruction in Italy, is 
worthy of the fullest credence. 

It will be remembered that when Professor 
Helbig issued the last edition of his guide to 
the public museums of Rome, he omitted dis- 
cussion of the antiquities in the Papa Giulio 
museum, on the ground that the arrangement 
and labelling of the material there display- 
ed were too untrustworthy to make scientific 
treatment of it possible. This open declara- 
tion by a scholar of his standing was but the 
culmination of much discussion and com- 
plaint that had been made by both Italian 
and foreign archeologists ever since the 
museum of the Papa Giulio had been opened, 
under the immediate control of Comm. 
Barnabei, who was charged with being 
personally as well as officially responsible 
for a shameful falsification of returns. The 
interest thus excited led to the appointment 
of a Government commission to investigate 
the charges made against the administration 
of Barnabei in this particular. The report 
of the Commission was, as everybody expect- 
ed it would be, a virtual whitewashing of the 
Administration. The amount of censure con- 


doubtless 


tained in it was too infinitesimal to be con- 
sidered. And for the first the 
public is given an opportunity to read, in 
this relation by Signor Benedetti, a detailed 
account of a most important part of the case 
again Barnabei, as it was pre- 
sented to the Commission by the men who 
were witnesses to the facts of their owr ex- 


now, time, 


Comm, 


cavations. 





this 
all 


Considered from distance, and en- 


tirely from questions | 


apart 


pergonal 





between the men concerned, the account ap- 
pears to prove beyond all manner of doubt 
that Comm. Barnabei had neither the know- 
ledge nor the care for scientific truth that 
are the most elementary qualities needed in 
a man holding such a high position in a 
department of archwological administration. 
It was with great relief tnat all foreign, and 
most native Italian, archwologists heard a 
few months ago that Barnabel, in 
some manner that was not generally com- 
prehended on this side of the had 
been retired from his official position at the 
head of the Government Department of An- 
tiquities in favor of Comm. Carlo Fiorilli, 
a man of entirely different character and 
training, under whose promising 
the best traditions of the past 
likely to be restored. The whole world of 
scholarship has a right to claim an interest 
in the administration of the kingdom of 
Italy in the matter of re- 
search, and it is much to be hoped that the 
publication of this narrative by Sig. Bene- 
detti may help to protect Italy and the rest 
of the world from any attempt to 
to power the man whose official career has 
done so much to discredit Italian 
ship and Italian manners. 

Quite apart from the 
thor, the of 
Narce serves point 
shows 


Comm. 


water, 


manage- 


ment are 


archwological 


restore 
scholar- 


purpose of its au- 
the 
another 
again the in- 
defensible policy of the Italian Ministry of 
Education in granting a permit to excavate 
to any ordinary Italian dealer in antiquities, 
who is in the business for what he 
of it financially 
allowed to excavate wherever he can obtain 


account excavations at 
moral. It 


utterly 


to 


most clearly 


can make 
out Such a man is freely 
the permission of the owner of the property, 
by the promise of a share in the plunder ob- 
tained, and has usually no difficulty in dis- 
posing of his finds in any way that may con- 
to the benefit of pockets, 
while no foreign scholars of whatever stand- 


duce his own 
ing are allowed on any conditions whatever 
to put a spade into Italian soil. the 
German Archeological Institute, which, un- 
der one name or another, has been so re- 
markable for scholarship in Rome for nearly 
three-quarters of a century, has never been 
allowed an opportunity make 
though it ready to 


Even 


to excava- 


tions, has stood con- 
duct the work at its own expense entirely, 
andtoturn overevery atomof findsto the Ital- 


ian Government. But that Government prefers 


to treat its ancient cities and necropolises 
as the Papal Government of Rome in former 
ages treated the ruins of Rome, as mere 


quarries, from which any mercenary native 
who has the slightest influence with the ad- 
ministration of antiquities may enrich his 
own pockets. Meanwhile, the of 
the past that properly belong to the whole 


treasures 


civilized world are being dissipated and lost. 


The policy of Italy in this respect is in 
marked contrast to the enlightened methods 
that prevail in Greece. 


Sowle. 


1-Go-a-Marketing. By Henrietta 
foston: Little, Brown & Co. 


any other large town of 
the United States, is noted for the number 
This 


compilations 


Boston, above 


has inspired 
which 
those of enter- 
the fleld 
who do not enjoy equal advantages. Now 


of its cookery schools. 
many culinary show 
little or no 


prising women 


advance 
laborers 


over 


in same 


cOOoK- 


and again one of these compilers of 


books endeavors, through unconventional 


methods of treatment, to beguile the epi- 
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cure into the notion that he has met with 
a treatise that is about to lead him on the 
trail of original gastronomical discovery. 
He does not venture far, however, before 
he stumbles upon all of his old friends, 
who advance to greet him with effusive 
familiarity—from that hoary profligate, 
‘Lobster @ la Newburg,” to that old Bos- 
ton brigand, “Pork and beans,” who has 
robbed digestions on every highway and 
byway of the land. The latest example is 
found in ‘I-Go-a-Marketing.’ It assumes 
a jocular air. The author greets us in a 
spirit of comradeship; a hearty, robust com- 
panion, who slaps us on the back and flings 
at us a formula for the making of sausages 
with the dash of a professional player of 
baseball. The author endeavors to conceal 
the lack of originality of her recipes through 
the use of catching phrases and words. She 
says, for example, ‘Look here, now, you know 
me well enough by this time,”’ “for a flyer,” 
“Say!"’ and other slang terms calculated to 
confuse the unsophisticated. This flippant 
manner of treating classical culinary re- 
cipes elaborated by masters of the craft 
will not do. It destroys the aspect of se- 
riousness which should attach to what is 
intended to be a book of instruction. 

The author tells us that the mission of 
her compilation—she confesses it to be such 
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—‘is a supplementary one. It is for those 
dark and dreary days when the housekeep- 
er ‘wants something good.’ It suggests.” 
From this point of view it fulfils its inten- 
tions. It differs in arrangement of matter 
from other cook-books in so far as every 
month of the year, commencing with Janu- 
ary, is attacked in succession, and the com- 
estibles peculiar to each month are treated 
of without consecutiveness. Soups, fish, 
entrées, etc., are not disposed of in formal 
progression, as is usually the case. The 
book contains many admirable and helpful 
suggestions; but if amateurs take too se- 
riously one of the author’s statements, they 
may find themselves in the clutches of the 
law. For the month of August, in speaking 
of quail, she says: ‘‘And now that the ‘law’s 
off,’ probably, hereabouts, on quail, you will 
find them in pretty good condition.” ‘‘Here- 
abouts” is rather an elastic term. If the 
author refers to Boston, the amateur will 
be safe if he hunts quail in cold storage; 
but if she alludes to quail of the fields, 
it will not be wise to put her precepts into 
practice until a couple of months later. 
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Alabama, Birmingham, Trades-Council admits color- 
ed delegates, 22, extradition dispute with 
Louisiana, 42, new Legislature to provide for 
suppressing negro vote, 123—Arkansas election, 
frauds in, 202—Akron, O., race riot, 161— 
Andover, Mass., Theological Seminary abolishes 
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Francis Adams on the political situation, 102— 
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121, German loan placed in New York, 221— 
Secretary Gage on silver possibilities under 
Bryan’s Secretary of the Treasury, 162, cen- 
sured by Carl Schurz, 179, annual report, 435— 
C. H. Grosvenor’s Imperialist activity in Maine 


curtailed, 179—Gold exports and rising money 
markets, 122—Grippe, increasing mortality 
from, 143. 


Hoar, Senator G. F., on Bryan's crime and Me- 
Kinley's mistake, 61, 261, 319, inconsistency as 
to President's duty to reduce the Philippines, 
261, mode of standing by the President, 319— 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty discussion in Senate, 
477—Senator Hanna op the stump, 280, says 
there are no Trusts in this country, 376—Perry 
S. Heath on Bryan’s hand in the Philippines, 
357—Prof, A. B. Hart’s mission to McKinley 
for Philippine facts, 395. 

HAWAII:—Parties forming, problems of recon- 
struction, 142, Supreme Court holds application 
of U. S. Constitution not dependent on action 
of Congress, 338, natives elect Delegate to 
Congress, 395. 

Indiana, Bryan’s fair chances, 62, 63, Indianapolis 
Anti-Imperial League Convention for Bryan, 
141—Illinois coal operators’ commissioner's 
statement 338—Idaho strikers and mail inter- 
ruption, judgment in San Francisco, 301—Indian 
Territory, anarchic condition of, 500—John 
J. Ingalls deceased, 143—Archbishop Ireland 
on the Pope’s satisfaction with McKinley, 262—- 
Inheritance tax, Federal, a burden on public 
benefactions, 436—Immigration by way of 
Canada injures steamship business, 102, ar- 
rangement, 142, Contract-Labor Law violated 
at New York, 339. 

Kentucky, trial for Goebel murder, 43, Caleb Pow- 
ers convicted as accessory, 141, Governor to 
call extra session to modify Goebel law, 141, 
amicable card of Col, Young and ex-Gov. Braa- 
ley, 338—Kansas wheat yield enormous, 262. 

Louisiana, Governor will not extradite to Ala- 
bama, 42—C. E. Littlefield, of Maine, finds no 
Imperialism in Republican platform, 83—Sixto 
Lopez on the effect of the Presidential election 
on the Filipino spirit, 200—Life insurance cam- 
paign scare, 179. 

Mississippi, Press Association boycotts negro type- 
setting, 22—Maine, not fond of Imperialist cam- 
paign orators, 179, diminished Republican vote, 
202, Anti-Imperialists best campaign speakers, 
219, listless vote on creating a State Auditor, 
220—Maryland Guaranty Co. pays blackmail to 
Croker, 338—Massachusetts Supreme Court 
against mutual boycotting of trade-unions, 221 
—Michigan Supreme Court finds beet-sugar 
bounty unconstitutional, 280—Minneapolis pri- 
mary-election law tested, 263—-Wm. McKinley 
censured by Probibitionists, 1, speech accepting 
nomination, 41, puts customs service of Porto 
Rico and Hawail under civil-service rules, 42, 
instructions to Philippine Commission, 219, 
pleased with Senator Hoar’s standing by him, 
319, will not publish the whole of his instruc- 
tions to Philippine Commissioners, 337, re- 


elected, 357, interprets election, 415, ‘‘Figaro’’ 
interview with him, 415, hopes Congress will be 
economical, 435, asked to denounce lynching in 
his message, 435, proposed power to increase 
attitude towards 


army, 436, Hay-Pauncefote 











treaty, 477—Samuel W. 


McCall 
McKinley, 375—Senator Money's speech against 


runs ahead of 
the Spanish treaty, 102—Senator Morgan atill 
for Imperialism, 141, and for free colnage, 261— 
Missionaries for land-grabbing In China, 300— 
Mails, interruption of, by strikers, Idaho case 
adjudged, 301. 

New York, State; Steam-fitters’ decision by Supreme 
Court, 63, Coler’s candidacy for Governor, 121, 
Republican platform, 201, Odell nominated for 
Governor and endorsed by Roosevelt, 201, pledge 
as to Ramapo, 240, Stanchfleld the Democratic 
nominee for Governor, address on Trusts, 219, 
Platt and Croker’s stage-quarrel, 240, Platt's 
intended State Constabulary Bill, 396, Senator 
Coffey maintained on Kings County Democratic 
Committee by Court of Appeals, 301, Gov. 
Roosevelt will not remove Mayor Van Wyck, 
416, but removes District Attorney Gardiner, 
501; City: Chamber of Commerce to have stand 
ing committee on taxation, 3, West Side riot 
aided by police, 143, farcical inquest, 202, po- 
lice threaten church efforts against seduction of 
young girls, 263, Croker deterred from sup 
planting Judge Patterson with Whalen, 280, 
Tammany's corruption of the community ex- 
posed by F. Matthews, 299, defalcation of First 
National Bank note-teller Alvord, 339, small 
plurality for Bryan in Manhattan, 357, Greater 


New York budget of expenditures, 358, Mer- 
chants’ Association for municipa) reform, 375, 
Croker the first object, 376, Bishop Potter's 


letter to Mayor Van Wyck, 396, sermon for a 
vigilance committee, Croker appoints Tammany 
reform committee, 396, Episcopal rector favors 
segregating the social evil, 419—New York 
‘“Tribune’s’’ two views of Republican platform, 


1—New Jersey, statistics of strikes and dis- 
bursements, 241—North Carolina, constitutional 
amendment disfranchising negroes, 63, &2— 
Nicaragua Canal, Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 435, 
477—New Orleans massacre of blacks, &2--O. 
F. W. Neely extradition case, 62, 82, conflict 
between Judges Wallace and Lacombe, 122, 123 
—North German Lioyd docks burnt at Hobo- 


ken, 2. 
Oregon maintains anti-negro clause in its Constl- 


tution, 2—Ohio not certain for McKinley, 63, 
Akron race riot, 161—Oklahoma, movement for 
Statehood, 436, SWO0—Oswald Ottendorfer on 
Bryan's coloneley, 261—‘‘Old-home week"’ tino 
New England, 123. 

Platt, Thomas C., declines to breakfast with 
Roosevelt, 1, mock quarrel with Croker, 240, 
State Constabulary Bill unpopular, 396, ylelds 


almost every feature of it, 456, makes a tool 
of W. J. Youngs, 501—T. V. Powderly eats 
humble ple with Knights of Labor, 62—Gen, 
John M. Palmer, deceased, 240—Pacitic Mall 
Steamship Company boom in expectation of 
subsidy, 375—Probibitionists censure McKinley, 


1—Privacy, Judge Davey on the right of, 103— 
Patent not a Trust, according to Judge Adama, 
820. 

PORTO RICO:—lIll-feeling towards Americans, 81, 
‘Diario’ will not celebrate July 25, 142; pres- 
ent government of island, 162, 163; rights of 
citizens to come before Supreme Court, 200; 
saloon row in San Juan, 436. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS:—Trade profit versus cost 
of acquisition, 21, troops cannot be spared for 
China, 41, question of reiigious orders, 41, peace 
festival at Manila, fresh slaughter, 61, am- 
nesty celebration falls flat, 81, Taft Com- 
mission's instructions, 219, its civil-govern- 
ment scheme for Filipinos, 101, capture of 
American troops, 101, Col. James 8. Pettit 
surrenders a prisoner to be killed, 180, Capt. 
D. F. Allen on the persistency of the insur- 
rection, 239, MacArthur's straits for men, 239, 
Taft Commission investigates friar question, 
319, French Consul at Manila on American 
failure, 357, statistics of losses in Philippine 
army of invasion, 358, England wanted to 
suppress Filipino Junta at Hong Kong, 376, 
Gen. MacArthur's report, 376, 305, frst un- 
censored news from Manila, 306, Commission 
puts export duty on silver, 415, Gen. MacAr- 
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thur on homing instinct of Aryans invading 
the East, 415, saloon licensing in Manila, 
436, 478, question of relation of islands to 
United States, in Pepke’s case before Supreme 
Court, 477, 499, Gen. MacArthur cannot spare 
volunteers ordered home, 478, proclamation of 
harsh measures, P. Whitmarsh exposes Gen. 
Otis, 499. 

Quay’s machine at work for his reélection to Sen- 
ate, 875 

Romanian Jews, immigrant, question of receiving, 
22—Gov. Roosevelt’s faulty parallel of China 
and the Philippines, 61, approval of Odell for 
Governor; 162, 201, Labor-Day speech at Chi- 
cago, 179, letter of acceptance, blackening the 
Filipinos, 219, dismisses charges against Dis- 
trict Attorney Gardiner, 220, but removes him 
on others, 501, illegal proclamation for Gal- 
veston relief, 280, on the Philippine tribes, 319, 
offence to Quakers and ordinary farmers, 358 
-~-Ex-Speaker Reed not stumping for McKinley. 
83, 102—Secretary Root’s Canton speech, 337. 

South Carolina, Governor will not release prisoners 

to lynchers, 82—St. Louls street-car strike end- 

ed, 2, unfair election law, 240—John Sherman 
deceased, 319, 8320—Carl Schurz answers Foraker 
as to Philippine policy, 42, Cooper Union speech 
against Imperialism, 261—Edward M. Shepard 
for Bryan, 141—Goldwin Smith against alliance 
with British Imperialism, 262—Moorfield Storey 

not acceptable to Massachusetts Bryanites, 299 

~—Supreme Court hears colonial issue, 477, 499— 

Shipping year most prosperous on record, 395, 

basis for Subsidy Bill, 896, Theodore E. Bur- 

ton on the bill, 415, and G. W. Loper, 435, 8. 

V. McCall speaks against its passage, 455, 

Merchants’ Association of N. Y. opposed to any 

subsidy for foreign-built ships, 478, Charles M, 

Taylor’s Sons’ protest, James J. Hill’s doubt- 

ful support, 478. 

Tillman, Senator, reminiscence of anti-negro bal- 
lot-etuffing, 819—Chas. A. Towne yields Popu- 
lst Vice-Fresidential nomination to Stevenson, 
121—-T'rade-unions, statistics in New Jersey, 
incorporation denied in Pennsylvania, 241— 
Treasury surplus, 21, Treasury Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. prepares Republican campaign text-book, 
21, and circular on increase of Porto Rican com- 
merce from tariff act, 42. 

Yermont, election, diminished Republican vote, 201. 

Washington (State), RLepeblican Convention for the 
gold standard, 162--Gcen. Leonard Wood on 
Cnuben courts for American citizens, 162—Booker 
T. Washington on tndustrial careers of negro 
achool graduates, 281—William M. Wilson de- 
cease 820—Chas, Dudley Warner deceased, 
820—John Wanaraker sustained in free speech 
in Pennsylvania, 407-—Ex-Gov, Roger Wolcott, 
Mass., 501—White House in danger 
from enlargement, 470. 

Youngs, W. J., corrupting ; ublic contracts, 501. 


. 


deceased 


ABROAD, 


GREAT BRITAIN:—Protraction of Boer war inimi- 
cal to July general election, 3—Salisbury’s re- 
marks on China mission answered, 23, his non- 
accomplishment in five years of power, 241, 359, 
ylelds Foreign Secretaryship to Lord Lans- 
downe, 359, Guildhall speech and reference to 
Bryan's defeat, 876, Oabinet complete, 397. 
accused in House of nepotism, 457-- 
Chamberlain's election address, 241, his elec- 
toral triumph and family contracts, 821, 437, 
467, attacked by Philip Stanhope as to whitewash- 
ing Rhodes, $21, harried in the House, and de- 
fence, 457, proposal for civil government in 
Transvaal, 457—Brodrick's estimates for con- 
tinulng Boer war, 501—Bll to Invest trust funds 
in inseribed stock of British colonies, 43—Hospi- 
tal service scandal in South Afriea, 43—Liberal 
achism Increasing, 83—James Bryce returned to 
Parliament in spite of G. W. Smalley, 321— 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach censured for allotting 
Exchequer loan to U. 8., 122—"'Statist’’ against 
extermination In South Africa, 437—House of 
Lords decides in favor of reporters’ copyright, 
103—Labouchere’s letter to the Boers before 
the war, 163, 181, on Chamberlain allas 
Kynocks, 437—Sir KR. Giffen on growth of Eu- 
ropean population, 350—Ratlway strikers enjoin- 
ed from troubling non-unlonists, 241—Coal to 
dustry, profits of, 220—So0uth African getting 
machinery from U, 8., 8830—Industrial casualties 
compared with war casualties, 457, 501, 

FRANOE:—Congress of priests at Bourges, 263— 
Copyright Congress’s ‘‘type’’ law, 281—Paris 
Exposition a financial failure, 281, 508—Socialist 
Congress approves M. Millerand taking office in 
bourgeois cabinet, 801—England's Boer war de- 
nounced at Paris Peace Congress, 839—Wal- 
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deck-Rousseau’s programme set forth at Tou- 
louse, 339—Trade-mark treaty with Mexico, 339 
—Kruger received with acclamation, 416—Ar- 
bitration over Guiana boundary with Brazil, 
diminishing birth-rate, 479. 

GERMANY:—Prussian tax on department stores, 
63—Bourse affected by time-contracts law, 163 
—Great concourse at Liebknecht’s funeral, 181 
—Dr. Barth on the Kaiser’s oratorical activity, 
203—Belgium advised not to meddle in China, 
203—Imperial loan placed in New York, 22i— 
German trade with China not prospering, 263, 
scandals from the Cameroons, 281—Anti-Option 
Law embarrassing the Agrarians, 301—Prince 
Hohenlohe succeeded by Von Biilow, 321—Oase 
of Harden, convicted of lése-majesté, 321— 
Emperor's apology to Reichstag for Chinese ex- 
pedition, Von Biilow’s statement, 397, Gen. von 
Gossler on German retaliation for the Huns, 
415, Richter on letters from the Huns, 437— 
Berlin merchants seek reform of Stock Exchange 
legislation, 456. 

BELGIUM:—Not permitted to meddle in China, 203 
—Royal decree giving pensions to workingmen, 
397, 

AUSTRIA:—Francis Joseph’s admonition to Polish 
Deputation, 263. 
RUMANIA:—Persecution 

with Bulgaria, 181. 

RUSSIA:—Deportation to Siberia abolished, 23, 
would withdraw troops and legations from Pe- 
kin, 180, military control of Mantchurian border, 
239. 

ITALY:—Pelloux ministry overthrown, Saracco suc- 
ceeds, 23—King Humbert assassinated by An- 
archist Bresci, 83, prayer composed by his wid- 
ow forbidden by Pope, 168, Ettore Sacchi rallies 
to support of new King, 281. 

SPAIN:—Weyler made Captain-General of Madrid, 
fall of Silvela Oabinet, 821—Ibero-American 
Congress votes for compulsory arbitration, 417, 

SOUTH AFRICA:—Transvaal Government's suit 
against Franco-Belgian R. R. Co, reveals Kru- 
ger’s blackmailing, 23—Roberts’s success in 
pacifying subdued districts, 81—Transvaal an- 
nexed by proclamation, 181—Guerrilla warfare 
active, 203, 837—Farm-burning and expropria- 
tion, 416. . 

CHINA:—Premonition of Boxer troubles, 22, mill- 
tary preparation, 41, defensive not aggressive, 
41, Admiral Kempff on Taku bombardment, 81, 
Sir Robert Hart also, 377, Admiral Seymour 
repulsed from Pekin, 2, Minister Conger’s cipher 
dispatch, 61, dispatches from all the Ambassa- 
dors, 81, Li Hung Chang for suspense of hos- 
tilities in exchange for legations, illness among 
American troops, Japan in the ultimate ad- 
justment, 101, Russian successes in Mantchuria, 
101, Li Hung Chang authorized to negotiate for 
peace, rapid advance on Pekin, 123, Pekin oc- 
eupied, problem of Christian Chinese, 143, Pe- 
kin a Moscow, desire to retire, 161, Russia pro- 
poses withdrawal to Tientsin, 180, viewed by 
England as attack on open-door principle, 181, 
American troops withdrawn from Pekin, except 
legation guard, 261, deplored by Americans at 
Pekin, 279, French programme of settlement, 
279, Government retires into interior, 279, Dr. 
Morrison’s exposure of Government duplicity ana 
treachery, 359, German brutalities in China, 
859, 437, extraordinary demands by Powers, 377, 
joint note signed, 499, Waldersee-Chaffee affair, 

56, question of indemnity for Japan, 23. 

INDIA:—Lord G. Hamilton on value of private 
beneficence to famine sufferers, Lady Curzon on 
appropriations, 8, rain brings slight relief, 83. 

NEW ZEALAND:—Seddon’s budget and surplus, 
203. 

CANADA:—New Copyright Act, 43—Arrangement 
as to immigrants intended for U. S., 102, 142— 
Election issues for October, 163, national cold- 
storage, 281, Sir Wilfrid Laurier triumphs, 377. 

SOUTH AMERICA:—Chill establishes compulsory 
military service, 180-—Colombia’s coast claims 
whittled down by President Loubet’s arbitra- 
tion, 221—Colombian revolution unheeded in 
United States, 358—South and Central Amert- 
can republics accept call for Ibero-American 
Congress at Madrid, 321. 


of Jews, 103—Trouble 
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